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At the moment of going to press comes the sorrowful 
but not wholly unexpected news of the death of our 
beloved King, George V. He was a monarch who 
deserved well of the Catholics of this realm; his 
twenty-five years of kingship rightly won for him not 
only our profound and enthusiastic loyalty but also 
our deep gratitude. His late Majesty will be remem- 
bered in our earnest prayers for his soul as a God- 
fearing man, an exemplary father, a true Englishman, 
and a splendid king. May he rest in peace. 

We desire to offer our deep sympathy to the Royal 
Family in the sorrow of their personal loss, and to 
record without delay the expression of our affectionate 
loyalty to our new King. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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EDITORIAL 


BUCHMANISM, miscalled the Oxford Group Movement, 
is a pathetic and even tragic attempt to satisfy a widespread 
craving for a less materialistic existence. Though it is not 
recognized as such, this craving is expressive of the needs of 
men who are “‘naturaliter Christiani.’’ Religion for the 
many, in this industrial and mechanized age of ours, has 
become conventional and therefore futile and distasteful. 
The Incarnation is God’s revelation of the practical implica- 
tions of religion; Christianity which is not practical Chris- 
tianity is a mere counterfeit. But, on the other hand, 
Christianity which appreciates the appeal and practical value 
of Our Lord’s human virtues, yet fails to pass on from the 
visible things of God to the invisible, is tragic in its futility. 
The Incarnation is not merely a revelation of man; much 
more importantly, it is a Revelation of God and of man’s 
relation to God. Buchmanism has had an amazing success, 
but to the children who ask for bread it has given a stone. 
“‘Practical Christianity,’’ we read in a popular Sunday 
paper, ‘‘as advocated by the Oxford Group, is making great 
changes in this resort’’ (the correspondent writes from 
Bournemouth), ‘‘changes often conceived, but never rea- 
lized, by political idealists. Great businesses in this beautiful 
and prosperous town are being run on what is described as 
a ‘God-guided’ basis—and they are running more smoothly 
and more successfully than ever.’’ The House Party at 
Bournemouth represents ‘‘the nation-wide campaign which 
has been launched to let Britons know of the power and 
beauty of practical Christianity.’’ We are told further that 
‘‘one of Bournemouth’s best known business men, who is 
interested in some seventeen progressive businesses and who 
controls no fewer than five hotels, is one of those who is 
running his affairs on the God-guided basis.’’ It is not our 
present concern to develop the case against Buchmanism 
(this has already been done in BLACKFRIARS, for example 
December, 1930), still less to question the sincerity of the 
‘‘change’’ it produces in its converts; our purpose is to urge 
again that the fields are ripe for the harvest and there are 
husbandmen abroad who are not of the household of the 
faith. We do not say this in any spirit of bigotry and 
jealousy, but from a simple recognition of the fact that the 
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EDITORIAL 


supernatural faith and morals of the Incarnation, preserved 
and taught by the Catholic Church, alone can satisfy the 
craving of which we speak, and of the fact that we do not 
yet seem to be completely alive to our opportunities and our 
obligations in the matter. The will for self-sacrifice and 
“uplift”? which is attracted, but cannot be fulfilled, by 
Buchmanite ‘‘changing’’ is an instinctive movement of the 
soul seeking God. Here are ‘‘men of good will’’ ready to 
hear the ‘‘good tidings’’ of the Incarnation which the Cath- 
olic Faith alone can bring them, and woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel. 

We recognize the futility of thus echoing the call to Cath- 
olic Action unless we can suggest, at the same time, some 
means whereby it may be brought within the sphere of 
practical politics. Happily we are in a position to do this. 
There is a scheme afoot, we are informed, sponsored by a 
group of priests and important lay Catholics and encouraged 
by approval from a member of the Hierarchy, to develop 
what may be called the ‘‘social approach’’ to the conversion 
of England. The many who show evident interest in the 
“better things,’’ and yet have no particular use for ‘‘reli- 
gion’’ in the formal sense, cannot be reached by our priests 
through the ordinary channels and so remain in ignorance of 
the great and eminently practical truths of the Catholic 
Faith which could, if they only knew it, give them just what 
they are looking for—a philosophy and explanation of life. 
Tentative experiments on the part of certain zealous lay 
Catholics have already shown that in a friendly and social 
atmosphere the barriers of shyness, bigotry or reserve melt 
away and sincere discussion of Catholic truth is welcomed. 
The Buchmanites have adopted this method, and it is their 
mode of approach, much more than the half-truths of Chris- 
tianity they inculcate, which explains their sweeping success. 
To that extent, surely, we may learn from them without 
becoming suspect; we have, at any rate, the example of St. 
Dominic in Languedoc to encourage us, who did not fear to 
adopt the methods of the Albigenses to save the people from 
their false teaching. Any of our readers who wish to know 
more of this truly apostolic proposal should apply to Miss 
Kessler, Templewood, Chalford, Glos., who is in a position 
to supply information concerning it. 
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WISDOM INTO KNOWLEDGE! 


OUR Western civilization can legitimately reflect that it has 
bestowed on the rest of mankind one or two valuable trea- 
sures in the domain of the things of the spirit. One such 
treasure is the unspoiled instinct for speculative truth. 
Greek philosophy, and Aristotle, first enabled us to realize 
the absolute value of wholehearted detachment from affec- 
tive inclinations, and of chaste, severe, pure science, whose 
only function and purpose is the discernment of that which 
is—vision. Later the West was to know that the Word of 
God came into the world to the end that He might bear 
witness to the truth, to know too that eternal life is eternal 
vision; further, it came to be moulded by scholastic disci- 
pline and the stern claims of intellect: hence it is quite 
natural that it should have so long retained, in its concept of 
knowledge, an appreciation of the dignity of speculative 
truth. 

Now the modern world is fast losing such an apprecia- 
tion in every domain of knowledge save in the one wherein 
it really excelled—I mean in the science of phenomena. At 
the age of the Renascence a very general propensity of heart 
towards earthly goods conditioned the widespread success 
of the new scientific methods, and, with it, the preference 
given to Science rather than Wisdom. Note too that science, 
though capable of provoking many a cupidity in man, itself 
remained immune from the tarnish of appetitive elements. 
Science has been for the modern world the last stronghold 
of the sacredness of truth and of spiritual values—ineffica- 
cious spiritual values, because the spirituality concerned is 
not wisdom spirituality and because in the practical order it 
can be turned to evil as well as to good uses; and that is why 
present-day rationalism knows so much of melancholia. Still, 
it is spirituality, at least incipient spirituality, and so de- 





1M. Maritain has kindly permitted the translation of the following 
passage which forms part of his latest book, Science et Sagesse, about 
to be published. A review article of this important work will appear 
in a subsequent issue of BLACKFRIARS. [ED.] 
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WISDOM INTO KNOWLEDGE 


serving of our esteem; for though in it the notion of truth is 
considerably impaired, and the tendency to side-track into 
the practical order most pronounced, yet I maintain that in 
science (whether of physical phenomena or mathematical 
physics) there is to be found a naturally sacred dignity and 
virtue which arise from the fact that it is, in spite of every- 
thing to the contrary, intrinsically ordained to speculative 
truth—which last is in itself independent of any human 
element or ‘‘biological’’ preoccupation. 

Nevertheless, this untarnished chastity of knowledge is 
more truly characteristic of wisdom rather than of the other 
branches of knowledge. Metaphysics is more perfectly 
speculative than philosophy of nature and the various 
sciences of phenomena. And though higher forms of 
wisdom (theology and mystical contemplation), because 
they are higher, are both speculative and practical, yet 
they are primarily and principally speculative. By dint 
of gazing upon subsistent Life and Love they are able to 
peer into the innermost aspects of human life and human 
interests; they are practical too, because in the light of 
uncreated Reality’s self-manifestation, it is human action 
that becomes manifest—human action whose due term is 
beyond time, attained only by the vision of God, and whose 
guiding principles are divine. The ancients were at pains to 
point out that mystical contemplation is, properly speaking, 
a form of knowledge, a science, and the highest science, 
though obscure in its mode. 

It was left to the intellectual pauperism of our own days 
to reproach Greek and medieval thought for this pure idea 
of science and of that intellectuality which is one of the title- 
deeds of our Western heritage, and to devise a wisdom that 
amounts only to negation and annihilation of speculative 
values. Pragmatism has been, in this respect, a particularly 
noisome phenomenon for Western civilization. As a philo- 
sophical doctrine its life was but ephemeral; but the day has 
already dawned on certain conceptions that are even more 
degrading for the mind and which amount to sheer material- 
ism realized in the very exercise of thought. For there is an 


imminent danger of the fall even of the last ‘‘stronghold”’ 
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of spirituality which the science of phenomena offered to the 
modern world. Whenever ‘‘society’’ (as a category) and 
whenever mysticisms of party or state are set up as abso- 
lutes, then even science and philosophy are in danger of 
being dominated by a kind of collective human dynamism, 
be it of class, race or nation. 

Need we add that pragmatism, as a subconscious disposi- 
tion or tendency, has not ceased to impress itself upon our 
culture, even in its higher spheres? 

Why, for instance, in the neo-protestantism of a Karl 
Barth, do we find this contempt for the speculative (or 
what is taken for the speculative), were it not for a belief 
that speculative knowledge is itself defined as something 
relative to action, as refusal of action, refusal to com- 
mit oneself, failure to face the drama of existence and 
destiny, withdrawal into a sort of academic jury-box? 
Speculative knowledge may put on such a guise when mis- 
used by mere onlookers of the drama of life, duped into 
thinking that lack of the human touch means greatness, 
whose use of speculative knowledge is a mere contradiction 
frustrating its own object—even in the realms of action and 
conflict, they are enmeshed in possibilities and can only 
freeze all action into stillness and nod their heads knowingly 
at those who bear the brunt of battle. Now speculative 
knowledge is really something absolutely different; it relates 
to a certain generous-mindedness that responds to the rich 
fulness of being and lives with the life of time-transcending 
truth; and, because of this, it is most intimately bound up 
with the existence of a being who lives not by bread alone 
and who in his very essence craves for the ‘‘un-useful’’; it 
is a help, a guide and a light for free-will’s commitments and 
choices which are as so many seeds sown in time. 

Again, why is it that so many Catholics (especially in 
clerical circles or among those whose profession it is to 
impart knowledge) are in their heart of hearts distrustful of 
the wisdom, the fine flower of which is offered them by their 
own Angelic Doctor? This distrust is not born of any con- 
trary convictions in philosophy or theology, convictions 
which would be the fruit of serious, mature study, and of 
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WISDOM INTO KNOWLEDGE 


meditation, and which would consequently earn for them- 
selves due respect; rather is it the outcome of an antecedent 
refusal, a sub-rational prejudice against wisdom as such and 
speculative knowledge. In the world-scheme of these 
materializing minds there can be no place for anything that 
does not immediately and tangibly bear fruit in action; 
henceforth, for them, that Wisdom which is above time and 
whose principles were of old formulated by a Doctor of the 
Church, must necessarily be as inoperative as a dead man’s 
arm. 

In attempting to analyze the slow historical trend which 
has brought us to our present-day disorder (and promises), 
I think that we should recognize its twofold character and in 
its causes distinguish two very different stresses. 

First, there is man, who forgets that in the order of good 
the initiative is always primarily God’s, and that the con- 
descending infusion of God’s fulness into us is antecedent to 
our own upward progress; for man has sought to reverse 
the rdles and let himself take the initiative in his effort 
towards good; and so his upward movement had to be apart 
from the work of grace, and that is why the age we speak of 
has been dualistic, torn apart and impoverished, an age of 
humanism that is at once man-centred and sundered from 
the Incarnation, wherein Science had in the end to take 
precedence of Wisdom and efforts at progress had to turn to 
the destruction of human values. 

But, on the other hand, a kind of divine exigency was also 
at work in the same historical period . . . throughout it all 
we can say that what was afoot was the creature’s rehabilita- 
tion and a growingly effectual realization and discovery of 
the true dignity of that which is veiled in the mystery of a 
human being. Pascal’s saying was: ‘‘Man’s heart is hollow, 
full of uncleanness’’—but this hollowness is so abysmal that 
a sounding of its depths must reveal God Himself or death. 
In a word, man-centred humanism is radically vitiated, not 
because it is humanism but because man-centred. 

Hence it is not enough to say that the Christian world of 
the Middle Ages was crossed and re-crossed by a twofold 
movement, downwards and upwards, of God to man and of 
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man to God; for this twofold movement which follows from 
and manifests the Incarnation is essential to every Christian 
age, and we know that under the Church’s tutelage the world 
can have several Christian ages. Further, we should attempt 
to determine the characteristic note of medieval Christianity. 
Quite briefly, its distinguishing characteristic, as I see it, is 
the simple, spontaneous, unreflecting response of man in 
answer to God’s outpouring. 

It was a simple upward movement—allowing for violent 
retrograde movements of passion and crime—a movement 
of the intelligence towards its object, of the soul towards 
perfection, and of the whole world towards a social and 
juridical structure made one by the Kingship of Christ; 
Christendom in those days had the sweeping ambition, the 
spontaneous courage of childhood, and was building up a 
mighty stronghold upon whose summit God would take up 
His abode; because of its love for God, it was preparing to 
enthrone Him on earth. Thus it was that all human elements 
were under the tutelage of the divine, ordained to and pro- 
tected by it, at least so long as love was their mainspring. 
Losses, disasters meant nothing, for a divine work was being 
wrought by souls regenerate. Man’s soul was pierced by the 
sword, but in this was the creature magnified, forgetting self 
to remember God. 

But when the heroic impulse that bore him on ceased, and 
man fell back on himself, then it was that he felt crushed by 
the heavy structure of the world of his own building, the 
horror, too, of experiencing his own nothingness. A creature 
submits to being ‘‘despised’’—i.e. set at naught—by saints; 
it knows that theirs is a just judgment. But it cannot brook 
being ‘‘despised’’—i.e. misconstrued as regards the innate 
elements that are from God Himself—by the ordinary run of 
men, be they theologians or philosophers or Churchmen or 
Statesmen. The Renascence saw the creature raise to heaven 
the song of its greatness and beauty; the Reformation its 
distress and wretchedness. All through, whether in a mood 
of plaint or of revolt, the creature pleads for its rehabilita- 
tion: and what is this but to claim as its due the right to be 
loved? 
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Now could God, Whose love infuses and creates goodness 
in things, could God make the creature without making it 
worthy of being loved (I do not say preferred . . .)? Such 
a plea, envisasged thus quite formally, was consonant with 
the laws of historical development. Science sought the con- 
quest of created nature, the human soul fashioned a uni- 
verse of its own subjectivity, the profane world acquired its 
own differentiating laws, the creature came to know itself— 
and yet we have seen the price paid for all this, and how the 
outcome was catastrophe of the sort wherein ends all true 
tragedy, all because humanity only took up again and 
continued the upward movement that obtained before the 
fourteenth century by arrogating to itself henceforth the 
entire initiative; thus have the humanist hero and the puri- 
tan convinced of his own salvation brought us to a perfectly 
logical undoing. 

These reflexions help us to understand how it was quite 
in keeping with the characteristic note of medizval Chris- 
tianity for this cultural period to be one of theology at its 
zenith, distinct and supreme; whereas the modern world was 
to see the birth and growth of disjoined speculative and 
moral philosophy. 

The modern world has ceased to be modern. If a new 
Christian civilization, free or fettered, is in the making, it too 
will have to know in its own way the mysterious rhythm of 
the heart-beats which are its very life. The second movement 
must once again be second, and the first initiative must be 
restored to the divine goodness, but without thereby dissipa- 
ting all that the preceding age knew and acquired and yet 
was unable to retain in the cleavage. 

There is but one issue for the world’s history (I speak of 
a Christian régime, come what may of the rest): true 
reverence for the creature precisely because it is united with 
God and because it owes all to Him: humanism, yes, but 
God-centred and integral, the humanism of the Incarnation. 
More may be said of such a movement in Christianity, here 
it is enough to point out that the present movement is most 
eminently propitious for the emergence and growth to full 
stature of an authentically Christian philosophy. 
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I speak of ‘‘Christian philosophy,’’ and can hardly help 
doing so; but it is with reluctance, for there comes a moment 
when all words seem treacherous, and there is a danger that 
this phrase may conjure up—in biassed minds (and we are 
all biassed)—visions of a philosophy bastardized and attenu- 
ated by Christianity, or perhaps visions of philosophy’s 
enrolment in some pious confraternity or devout association. 
Nevertheless, Pope Leo XIII used it in his great encyclical 
on St. Thomas Aquinas; furthermore, if we understand it for 
what it means and no more, its significance is extremely 
exact: it stands not for some sort of attenuated and sub- 
servient philosophy, but for a free philosophy, for philosophy 
proper, set in the atmosphere of explicit faith and baptismal 
grace. 

JACQUES MarITAIN. 


(Translated by Roland D. Potter, O.P.) 
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ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON 


SOME few weeks before Archbishop Davidson died the pre- 
sent writer met him by his own gracious arrangement at the 
house of the late Lord Lovat in Bryanston Square. It was 
a wild rain-stormy afternoon sufficient to make younger men 
than the Archbishop find excuses for keeping indoors. Know- 
ing his four score and two years, I awaited a telephone 
message telling me that the Archbishop dare not venture to 
leave home. But punctually almost to the minute of our 
prearranged time the old man arrived—with no complaints 
about the weather! His biographer was to let me into the 
secret of the old man’s contempt for our national weather 
at its worst. I was to learn that an old man’s fortitude which 
had instantly impressed me had been taught by a sport- 
loving father on the moors and hills of south-east Scotland. 

I could not help feeling, and perhaps manifesting, that I 
was in the presence of one of the most noteworthy men of the 
day. Again his biographer by a sober presentation of the 
facts was to justify my feelings. Yet the prelate who had 
crowned an English king and had strengthened, as few of 
his predecessors had strengthened, the Church of England, 
became at once my fellow-wayfarer into the hill-country of 
the soul. Many a man of less note and position than he 
would have felt the need of condescending to a simple friar. 
Their condescending would have been of the nature of 
humility. But there was no condescension in the man whose 
words and attitude were all humility, yet whose humility 
was not an attitude but a quality of soul. 

I should be doing this humble soul wrong if I said that at 
once and unartfully he made me feel his equal. Before many 
words had been exchanged he seemed to rank himself in 
matters of the soul not as the equal of me with whom he 
could discuss, but as the inferior of one whom he would 
consult. Though much that passed between us has been 
forgotten, I can recall how humiliated I felt at the old Arch- 





1 Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. By G. K. A. Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester. (Oxford University Press; 2 vols.; pp. 1,428.) 
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bishop’s childlike humility. In that supreme art I soon took 
him to be my master. 

Throughout our talk I kept saying to myself: ‘‘This is a 
humble soul. This is a holy soul.’’ 

Our last words were an agreement to meet again; and 
again to speak of the things of God. 

When next we ‘‘met’’ I was kneeling by his dead body 
in his Chelsea home; and, out of the depths of a deep human 
grief, I was crying to the Lord to let perpetual light shine 
upon this His servant whom He had beckoned from our 
world of shadows and misunderstandings into the fulness of 
truth. 

* * * * 

I have set down this impression of the dead Archbishop 
that my readers may make up their mind whether I am, or 
am not, a fit critic of the Archbishop’s biography. I will 
further set down that the Archbishop’s biographer has no 
greater gift for me than to authenticate with infinite detail 
the impression made by the Archbishop himself. 

In making this personal avowal about the work of the 
biographer we do not mean that he has no greater gift for his 
readers. Indeed unless we are much mistaken this sober, 
well-documented history of a man who took a foremost place 
in the England of the last forty years will itself take a fore- 
most place amongst the histories of contemporary England. 

But a Catholic reviewer of the life of a contemporary 
Archbishop of Canterbury may be expected to say how such 
a life strikes a contemporary Catholic. All students of this 
book must in the end proclaim that Archbishop Davidson 
deserved well of Catholics. For the moment let us say that 
we ground this conviction of ours on two facts, which Bishop 
Bell’s biography simply proves. First, in no public utterance 
did Archbishop Davidson use words which embittered the 
relations or widened the estrangement between Catholics and 
their separated brethren. 

Secondly, no Archbishop of Canterbury (and, we believe, 
no diocesan Bishop of England) has been at such pains to 
sound the possibilities of renewed diplomatic relations be- 
tween Canterbury and Rome. 
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ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON 


That these two facts are undeniable will justify some, if 
not all, students of his crowded life in reckoning him 
amongst the strong men and not the weaklings of his 
England. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Bishop Bell does not with- 
hold from his readers certain courses of action which he 
implicitly characterizes as weak. I do not know whether in 
these rare implicit judgments he is ‘‘the valet misjudging 
his hero-master.’’ But those of us who live within the 
liberties and mercies of the Christ-appointed shepherd of the 
flock can more accurately judge the shepherd weakness of 
Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. For us his 
sometimes shifting or inconsistent action was not a weakness 
of character but a weakness of position. His inconsistencies 
and failures were not personal but official. 

To understand this distinction between the personal and 
official weakness of an Archbishop of Canterbury we must 
bear in mind the official character of the Church of England 
which he served as chief ecclesiastical officer. By a series of 
legal enactments the corporation legally known as the Church 
of England has been given a statutory position unparalleled 
amongst English and perhaps all national institutions. Not 
even Magna Charta gave the pre-Tudor Church the statutory 
position and national stability of the Established Church. So 
closely are the legal rights and activities of the Church knit 
with the Crown, in giving unity to the kingdom and nowa- 
days to the Empire, that to endanger one is to endanger the 
other. Indeed so closely has the Church of England been 
legally knit with the political unity of England that, whereas 
to disestablish the Church might destroy the Crown, yet to 
abolish Monarchy might not endanger the Church. 

To realize this legal (though not necessary) link between 
the Church of England and the unity of England is to realize 
that an Archbishop of Canterbury as a loyal churchman and 
a loyal Englishman must look on the unity of the Church of 
England as his chief concern. 

But the ecclesiastical unity which was achieved when the 
existing Church of England received its unique national and 
legal position is no longer possible. Past are the days when 
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a national clergy could be one in accepting a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and a quasi-creed of Thirty-nine Articles. The 
Tractarian movement on one side and the Modernist Uni- 
tarian movement on the other demand nowadays a wrist of 
steel in the charioteer who would guide the existing Church 
of England into ways of unity. 

But it was this task of keeping or re-making the unity of 
the Church of England which Archbishop Davidson found 
himself officially bound to undertake. That because of the 
inherent contradictions, and therefore weakness, of his 
material he failed in his undertaking, should not conceal the 
strength of mind which undertook, and the strength of pur- 
pose which persevered in the undertaking. Before we pass 
judgment on the alleged weakness of this Archbishop of 
Canterbury we should remember that the soldier who for 
love of his country tries to defend a position that is in- 
defensible is commonly honoured as a hero—and never 
condemned as a weakling or coward. The Church of England 
which was so charged with anachronisms and contradictions 
was none of Archbishop Davidson’s construction. He did 
not make it, but he made a most gallant and intelligent 
attempt to keep its unity, lest with its disunion and decease 
the unity of his country might die with its Church’s death. 

* * * * 

That Archbishop Davidson was a man of strong purpose 
is written in every year of his life. For example, there is 
little weakness but almost superlative strength when as Dean 
of Windsor, in his thirty-sixth year, he counsels Queen 
Victoria not to bring out a second volume of her Leaves 
from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands. Frank literary 
criticism for the eyes of the author is sometimes a hard task 
to set a critic. But when the writer is a queen and the critic 
is a young ecclesiastic whom the queen can make or mar, 
frank criticism reaches the heroic. It is to the credit of this 
young Dean of Windsor that, casting aside all human hope 
of preferment, he accentuated his criticism by an offer of 
resignation. Queen Victoria was not often met with such 
strength even from politicians. Beaconsfield won his place 
in her confidence by ways foreign to Davidson’s straight- 
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om- forwardness. And if other politicians than Beaconsfield 
The imitated the strength of Davidson rather than the courtly 
Jni- astuteness of Beaconsfield, these politicians depended for 


tof | their career not on the Queen of England but on England. 
rch | Another exercise of the Archbishop’s strength of character 
| in the settlement of the Irish difficulty is authenticated by the 


7 of following letter of the present Bishop of Pella to the Arch- 
ind bishop: ‘ 
the St. ANNE’S, VAUXHALL. 
a | 11th December, 192r. 
th . . . Writing to-day to the Bishop of Killaloe . . . I have 
recalled how you spoke out boldly against outrages in Ireland 
all | when few voices were raised in defence of the suffering people in 
aSS the affected districts. . . . I have never hesitated to point out 
of | _ the value of your timely intervention at a time when prominent 


for persons in our own Church here were silent about the excesses; 

and now that Peace has come I gladly congratulate your Grace 
on the part you played so manfully in the dark hours of irregular 
te warfare. 


Again, his attitude during the General Strike in 1926 was 
id so far-seeing and at least so resolute that it won the thanks 
or anger of men of all the political parties. 





: In giving these instances of the Archbishop’s action in the 
matter of Ireland and the General Strike we must not be 
taken to approve or condemn his action. We are only minded 

se to insist on the obvious fact that it was the action, not of a 

is weak man who has no opinions or no strength to support his 

n | Opinions, but of a strong man whose opinion, wrong or right, 

n is supported by unflagging purpose. 

S x * * ** 

y A last example of the Archbishop’s strength of will, 

s dealing with the delicate relations between Canterbury and 

~ 


Rome, may need time to reveal its true character and effect. 
The ‘‘Malines Conversations’? are perhaps too recent to 
allow any treatment except what would be natural to an old 
Catholic who stands outside the national aspects of the ques- 
tion. But it has often seemed to the present writer that some 
Catholic critics of the matter have not realized that even ‘‘to 
praise is to criticize’? (and the present writer rejects the 
subtle criticism of praise! ), still more is condemnation the 
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extreme of criticism. Now the Catholic writers who con- 
demned and still condemn (rightly or wrongly) the Malines 
Conversations might expect that such a master of savoir 
faire as Cardinal Mercier would not have undertaken such 
an important matter without remembering his duty as 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. That duty lay upon 
him as an especial servant of the Holy See. It was unthink- 
able that a Cardinal of his fine instinct for the right word 
and the right action should undertake any communication 
with a Church outside his own jurisdiction without the 
approval of the Holy Father. As that approval was fully 
and freely given, the Catholic critics of the Malines Con- 
versations find themselves no doubt unwittingly as the critics 
of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. 


Again, let our readers bear in mind that we are neither 
approving nor disapproving of those Conversations—we are 
referring to them in order to show Archbishop Davidson’s 
strength of character in a matter whose apparent failure may 
one day lead to success. 


What strength of character was needed in an Archbishop 
of Canterbury even to undertake the conversations with 
Roman officials may be guaged by the following words writ- 
ten by Archbishop Davidson after the House of Commons 
had finally rejected the Bishop’s Prayer Book: 


One kept asking as the talk went on, what are really the facts 
or motives which will affect the issue? I think they are not to be 
sought within the House of Commons but in the country at large. 

I suppose there is no force on earth so determined and so 
uncompromising as the ‘“No Popery’”’ cry in England, and it does 
not need any knowledge of history for backing it except the 
general sense with which England is impregnated. We suffered so 
much from Rome that everything which can be depicted, however 
unfairly, as having a Romeward trend is condemned ipso facto 
without need of argument. I honestly think that that spirit is 
much more answerable for our defeat than any detailed attacks 
upon the Prayer Book in its various parts. The purveyors of 
literature on the subject and especially the Protestant Alliance 
played down to this prejudice in the literature they produced, and 
they were wise in their generation [p. 1,354]. 


Bishop Bell adds: ‘‘The fear was strong enough: it 
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showed the deep Protestantism of the English people; but 
it was very irrational’’ (ibid.). 

When two years and three Conversations had made the 
matter of acute interest, Archbishop Davidson boldly justi- 
fied his approval of the Conversations in what is likely to be 
regarded as a historic letter to the Archbishops and Metro- 
politans of the Anglican Communion, tragically dated 
Christmas, 1923. It contains the following courageous words 
unheard at Canterbury since the days of Cardinal Pole: 

You will agree with me in regarding that subject as separate 
from other spiritual problems, not only by the history of cen- 
turies of English life but by present day claims and utterances. 
And the plain fact confronts us that in relation to that 
subject there exists both at home and in the Overseas Dominions 
passions dormant or awake, which are easily accounted for, but 
which when once aroused are difficult to allay. 

I have myself been repeatedly warned that to touch that 
subject is unwise. Men urge that even if ‘‘the opportunity be 
given’’ it is easier and safer to let it severely alone. 

This may be true, but you and I are party to the APPEAL TO 
Att CHRISTIAN PEopte? and I, at least, find it difficult to reconcile 
that document with an attitude of apathy or sheer timidity5 as to 
our touching the Roman Catholic question. 


Our readers will accept our statement that we feel no 
mandate or wish to reopen the matter of Malines. But we 
may be allowed to think that the successor of Matthew 
Parker who, realizing the unparalleled force of the No 
Popery cry, fully approved and finally justified preliminary 
negotiations with a representative of the Pope, was a man of 
strong purpose. Time, that reveals so much unsuspected 
greatness, will one day show that Randall Davidson in his 





2 The words of this APPEAL from the Lambeth Conference of 1920 
were: ‘‘Your Committee feels that it is impossible to make any 
Report on Reunion with Episcopal Churches without some reference 
to the Church of Rome, even though it has no Resolution to propose 
upon the subject. We cannot do better than make our own the words 
of the Report of 1908 which reminds us of the fact that there can be 
no fulfilment of the Divine purpose in any scheme of reunion which 
does not ultimately include the great Latin Church of the West, with 
which our history has been so closely associated in the past, and to 
which we are still bound by so many ties of common faith and 
tradition. 

3 The Archbishop’s contempt for timidity! 
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own quiet unsuspected way had served the cause of Re. 
union by a courageous step without parallel since the un- 
happy years of the Elizabethan Settlement. 
* * * * 

It remains for us to conclude by painfully calling attention 
to the necessary official weakness of this strong character. 

Whilst Davidson, then thirty-four, was chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Tait, the Rev. S. F. Green was imprisoned for con- 
tempt of court in a ritualist controversy. The young chaplain 
in a letter to Mr. Green laid his axe to the root of the matter, 
As the letter has never been surpassed in its clear statement 
of the point at issue it must be given in full: 


My DEAR SIR, 

Your letter, just received, makes it clear, if I understand you 
rightly, that no authority, ecclesiastical or civil, exists to which 
you would feel yourself at liberty to defer with respect to the 
practical action which you found upon your own interpretation 
of the Ornaments Rubric.‘ If I am mistaken in this, please set 
me right, in order that the Archbishop may clearly understand 
your position. 

His Grace now directs me to ask you further: Does any 
authority exist, ecclesiastical or civil, at the command of which 
you would be willing, under protest, if necessary, to abstain for 
a time from officiating in the Church of Miles Plating, if you were 
now at liberty? 

You will, I am sure, excuse the formulating of the question in 
this abrupt form, with a view to the clear understanding of your 
position. RANDALL T. Davipson, 

[P. 45.] Chaplain. 

Seven years later when he was still Dean of Windsor the 
matter of the Bishop (King) of Lincoln called forth a public 
restatement of the principle privately pressed upon Mr. 





4Was the young chaplain implicitly quoting Lord Macaulay’s 
famous statement in his Essay on Gladstone on Church and State: 
“The Protestant doctrine touching the right of Private Judgment— 
that doctrine which is the common foundation of the Anglican, 
the Lutheran and the Calvanistic Churches—that doctrine by which 
every sect of Dissenters vindicates its separation—we conceive not to 
be this, that opposite opinions may both be true, nor this that truth 
and falsehood are both equally good; nor yet this that all speculative 
error is necessarily innocent; but this, that there is on the face of the 
earth no visible body to whose decrees men are bound to submit their 
judgment on points of faith.” 
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Green. A long decisive letter to the Times ended with the 
significant words: 

The strife such as it is turns less, after all, upon ritual than 
upon authority. Once let us secure somewhere an unchallenged 
jurisdiction and the ritual problems will be quickly and quietly 
solved [p. 137]. 

The same clear vision of the central question of Authority 
finds expression thirty-four years later when as Archbishop 
of Canterbury he exchanged letters with Cardinal Mercier on 
the Malines Conversations. A letter to Cardinal Mercier 
(24th March, 1923) contains the following: 

I do not doubt that your Eminence will agree with me in 
thinking that, after all, the really fundamental question of the 
position of the Sovereign Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church 
must be candidly faced before further progress can be made. The 
ambiguity of the term Primacy is well known to us... . It 
would not, in my judgment, be fair to your Eminence or to others 
that I should éncourage further discussion upon subordinate 
administrative possibilities without expressing my conviction that 
such a doctrine of papal Authority is not one to which the ad- 
herence of the Church of England could be obtained [p. 1,267-8]. 


For the old experienced Archbishop of Canterbury dealing 
with a world-wide issue as for the young Archbishop’s chap- 
lain dealing with a provincial issue, the central question was 
seen to be what it is and must always be—Authority. 


* * * * 


But the legally protected and administered Church of 
England placed its chief Archbishop in an impossible posi- 
tion. On the one hand it gave him statutory rights of no 
mean force. On the other hand it asked him to claim con- 
tinuity with a Hierarchy which for a thousand years had 
acknowledged that ultimate ecclesiastical Authority (whether 
de jure divino or de jure humano hardly mattered) was resi- 
dent in the Bishop of Rome. 

As chaplain to Archbishop Benson he had very decidedly 
urged that the case of Bishop King of Lincoln should be 
taken out of a purely civil court and tried before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to whom Bishop King was suffragan. 
In the end this course was taken. 
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Strangely enough we can find no mention in Bishop Bell’s 
volumes of the case of the Dr. Major, the frank supporter of 
Modernism. As Dr. Major had quite publicly denied the 
Resurrection of the Body, the Rev. C. E. Douglas appealed 
for a condemnation to Dr. Major’s diocesan, the Bishop of 
Oxford. After investigation the Bishop of Oxford declared 
that he saw no reason for taking action against Dr. Major. 
Whereupon Rev. C. E. Douglas appealed to the Bishop of 
Oxford’s Metropolitan, Archbishop Davidson. The result 
must have been surprising to those who could recall the 
Archbishop’s eagerness, as chaplain, to have the Lincoln 
case tried in the Canterbury Archiepiscopal Court. In the 
Church Times of 2nd February, 1922, Rev. C. E. Douglas 
wrote: 


In response to my appeal against the Bishop of Oxford’s re- 
fusal to hear my complaint, the Archbishop of Canterbury gives 
judgment as follows: 

“‘The main point before me is a simple one. The Bishop of 
Oxford has with great care and after taking competent advice 
exercised a discipline which belongs to him as diocesan. 

“IT have neither the RIGHT nor the wish to interfere with the 
Bishop’s action in the matter.’’ 


Of course the matter was not one of discipline, nor even of 
ordinary dogma, but of a great central dogma to be found in 
the Apostles’ Creed! 


If Archbishop Davidson could remember the clear, un- 
compromising letter he had written to the Rev. S. F. Green, 
he might have asked himself what he had once asked the 
imprisoned Ritualist: ‘‘Is there, then, any court that you 
will acknowledge as competent to decide central matters of 
faith?’’ 

Again, Bishop Barnes’s views on the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist were so opposed to the traditional doctrine not 
only of the common body of Christians but even of the 
existing Church of England that their trial in the Arch- 
bishop’s Metropolitan Court would not have been a startling 
finale. Yet they merely finished with a clever, humorous 
letter to the Times which ended significantly with an invita- 
tion to the Bishop of Birmingham ‘‘to help the unity of the 
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Spirit in the bond of peace.’’ For an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as a loyal churchman and a loyal Englishman, this 
meant that nothing must be done to endanger the unity of 
the Church of England in itself and in its legal relations to 
the English State. 


* * * * 


One last example must be given of the official weakness of 
a man who was possessed of unusual strength of purpose. 

The anti-papal views of Archbishop Davidson, whether 
personal or official, were held very strongly and uncom- 
promizingly. Indeed there is a humorous element in this 
typical Scotsman’s appeal, as an Englishman (sic!), against 
Papal methods of action (p. 233). He would naturally claim 
an Englishman’s courage to withstand any Papal control of 
what he (rightly) considered to be the divinely given powers 
of the Episcopate. And if such an attitude in an English 
Bishop might argue a certain lack of ecclesiastical history, it 
did not necessarily argue a lack of ecclesiastical courage. To 
withstand a higher power in defence of one’s official rights 
has sometimes, as with a Becket, the quality of heroism. 

Yet the Prayer Book Measure was an outward, visible, 
tragic sign of weakness which we must attribute to the official 
Archbishop of Canterbury because nothing in the life of the 
man allows us to attribute it to Randall Davidson. 

The Archbishop was in his sixty-fifth year when groups 
of his co-religionists, especially of the younger sort, pressed 
his Grace to lead a movement for loosing Parliament’s 
stranglehold on the Church of England. The Archbishop was 
too essentially an ecclesiastic not to be wholeheartedly in 
sympathy with the proposal, yet his long acquaintance with 
public affairs, outside and inside Parliament, had made him 
too experienced a leader to be hustled into something like 
panic legislation. The six years of leadership which finally 
resulted in THE ENABLING BILL of 1919 showed a force of 
character and mastership of policy which seemed to deny 
his years. 

But as if his ecclesiastical life and liberty had just begun, 
and at an age when most men enter a second childhood, the 
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veteran Archbishop seemed to begin a second more adven. 
turous manhood. For him the Enabling Bill was fitly 
named, as it appeared to enable him to realize his life-long 
dream of ‘‘securing somewhere an unchallenged jurisdic. 
tion’ so that ‘‘the ritual problems will be quickly and quietly 
solved’’ (cf. sup.). 

* * * * 


Bishop Bell’s plain narrative of the death of the Prayer 
Book Measure (and the Enabling Bill?) allows us to see the 
chief actors and the stage in a historic tragedy worthy to be 
ranked with Hamlet and Macbeth. The chief actor in that 
grim death-struggle to release modern Englishmen from the 
religious servitude of Tudor Totalitarianism was the quiet, 
logical, shrewd, loyal, God-fearing Scotsman whose sterling 
gifts of mind and soul had made him ‘‘spokesman of the 
Church of England,”’ as he called himself to his fellow peers 
in the first act of the tragedy. 

When the Commons rejected the Measure and the two 
Archbishops issued a Statement agreeing that ‘‘the House 
of Commons had the right to reject the Measure’’ and pro- 
posing to reintroduce it after its amendment, the official 
weakness of the legally-established Church was manifest. 

It was to little purpose that in the same statement the two 
Archbishops on behalf of the Bishops used the following 
brave words: 

Mere acquiescence in its [House of Commons] decision would 
be, in our judgment, inconsistent with the responsibilities of the 
Church as a spiritual Society. 

The Bishops fully recognize that there are circumstances in 
which it would be their clear duty to take action in accordance 
with the Church’s inherent spiritual authority [p. 1,347]. 

Authority! the Archbishop’s life-long dream. But the 
brave words incorporating this dream issued in nothing 
more courageous than a second appeal to a House of Com- 
mons which was largely composed of legislators who were 
neither of the Church of England nor of England. 

Men within the Church of England who could not withhold 
admiration for the brave relevance of words in the Arch- 
bishops’ statement, could hardly keep their lips from mutter- 
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ing, not in anger but in grief, Dryden’s couplet on the 
Church of England of his day: 


To foreign lands no sound of her has come 
Humbly content to be despised at home! 


When the Commons with a still more emphatic majority 
rejected the Prayer Book Measure, the cup of humiliation 
was at its full. We leave to others the question whether the 
already full cup of humiliation did not brim over when the 
only definite reply to the action of the Commons was another 
“Statement’’ of the Bishops: 

It is a fundamental principle that the Church—that is, the 
Bishops with the Clergy and the Laity—must in the last resort 
when its mind has been fully ascertained retain its inalienable 
right in loyalty to Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to formu- 
late its Faith in Him and to arrange the expression of that Holy 
Faith in its forms of worship [p. 1,351]. 


* * * * 


It was a scattered, broken-spirited, discordant, defeated 
army that this Archbishop in his eightieth year was called 
upon to rally. Had he been merely Randall Davidson and 
had the crisis been a mere personal difficulty demanding 
bravery, his father’s training on the Scottish moors would 
have made the hero-way seem obvious. But his official duty 
of not endangering the unity of his country and of his Church 
by breaking the link uniting both, made it impossible to let 
the man master the Archbishop. In his last address to the 
Church Assembly (July 9, 1928) he said he refused to 
believe that the House of Commons ‘‘was arrogantly claim- 
ing to take in hand the absolute control of the belief and 
worship of the Church of England’’ (p. 1,352). But, waiving 
aside the ambiguous word ‘‘absolute,’’ the House of Com- 
mons, having now obtained the ultimate power once vested 
in the Tudor Crown, was very consistently exercising the 
ultimate control over the belief and worship of the Church 
of England. 

This was his last public act as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
On 12th November, the day of his golden wedding, Randall 
Davidson, successor of Matthew Parker, offered his resigna- 
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tion to His Majesty, King George V, successor of Queen 
Elizabeth. 





































* * * * 


Thoughts of a profound character cluster round the follow- 
ing incident. During the days between the first and second 
rejection of the Prayer Book Measure I was speaking with a 
high, influential and well-informed dignitary of the Church 
of England. Our conversation finally and perhaps designedly 
fell upon the Prayer Book crisis. 

Not knowing what answer I might expect, I asked quite 
frankly: ‘‘If Parliament finally rejects the Prayer Book and 
your Bishops, ignoring Parliament, chose to administer the 
Book, whom will you follow—Parliament or the Bishops?’”’ 

To my surprise he answered—and answered at once— 
“*The Bishops.’’ 

Then with a smile I asked again: ‘‘Why did you not do 
that under Elizabeth? We did.’’ 

That was the end of our talk on the Prayer Book Measure. 
And, for better or worse, we have not had speech together 
ever since. 

* * * * 

Of the many thoughts begotten by the life and life’s work 
of Archbishop Davidson three are uppermost. 

(rt) Though personally a strong, even at times a head- 
strong, character, the weakness of his official position made 
him a Samson shorn of Samson’s locks. 

Because the official position of Canterbury was immov- 
ably anti-papal Archbishop Davidson never displayed any- 
thing but official strength in his courteous legal attitude 
towards Cardinal Mercier. The Lion of Flanders and the 
Bulldog of England met on terms of equal directness and 
strength. 

Yet when a Parliament composed of men who were of 
many nations and of ephemeral political influence rejected 
a Ritual officially presented by the Bishops, Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England he meekly accepted his 
defeat and even absolved his victors of any attempt at 
“‘arrogantly claiming to take in hand the absolute control of 
the belief and worship of the Church of England.’’ 
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This official weakness of a strong man recalls the fatal 
words of Archbishop Warham under Henry VIII: Ira 
Regis mors. pe . . 

(2) Another thought is of another and more heartening 
character. Strangely enough it seems to have escaped notice 
—at least it has escaped mention. Even the Archbishop’s 
biographer, so observant of valuable facts, has not called 
attention to it. But perhaps the present writer is giving 
certain facts a historical significance not justified by history. 
Be that as it may, the present writer is persuaded that no 
Archbishop of Canterbury since Elizabethan days has made 
the attempts at lessening the distance between Canterbury 
and Rome that have been made by Archbishop Davidson. 
Bishop Bell in calmly summing up the reason for the defeat 
of the Prayer Book Measure judges that ‘‘the First and most 
strong was the ancient fear of Rome’’ (p. 1,354). 

We have already seen the Archbishop’s very emphatic 
endorsement of this judgment. What makes that endorse- 
ment all the more significant is that the ‘“No Popery”’ cry, 
as the Archbishop said, was directly largely against himself; 
and that it gained in vocal and voting power because the 
Archbishop would not give way on the matter of Reservation! 

Again, the Malines Conversations, so fruitful in dis- 
appointments to men on both sides, have set out a course for 
ecclesiastical peace without precedent in post-Elizabethan 
England. Historians and churchmen have yet to realize 
the significance of the dossier of official letters between on 
the one hand an Archbishop of Canterbury, once Dean of 
Windsor under Queen Victoria, and on the other hand a 
papal-accredited Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. 


* * * * 


(3) Our last thought has almost the quality of prayer. 
Archbishop Davidson’s life-long quest was for a spiritual 
authority of such unquestioned jurisdiction that matters of 
worship and faith might be settled with the finality of a 
Church divinely commissioned and commanded to teach. 
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The first successful stage, as he thought, in this quest was 
reached when under his final leadership the Life and Liberty 
movement had obtained the Enabling Act and had given 
legal powers to the Church Assembly. 

The second successful stage in his life-long quest was 
reached when, again under his leadership, so long unpre- 
cedented co-operation between the Bishops and Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England had resulted in an un- 
precedentedly concordant acceptance of a Prayer Book for 
final approval of Parliament. 

But the third—and fatal—stage of that quest was reached 
when (to quote the words of the biographer) ‘‘In a single 
hectic night the House of Commons had apparently de- 
stroyed the work of twenty years’’ (p. 1,347). 

There was another night still more hectic—still more 
disastrous; and the old Archbishop’s quest must have 
seemed, even to him, fruitless. 


* * * * 


Some nineteen hundred years before those two hectic 
nights in the old precincts of St. Peter’s, Westminster, the 
Son of God had said to Simon, son of Jona: ‘‘Thou art 
Rock; and upon this Rock I will build my Church. And 
the gates of Hell shall not prevail against thee.’’ 

But less than four hundred years before the two hectic 
nights a Parliament of a Tudor Sovereign gave to a woman 
the title of Supreme Governor of the Church of England and 
declared that no successor of Simon, son of Jona, had juris- 
diction in England! 

Sunt lacrymae rerum! 

But we who, by no merit of our own, are within the 
liberties of the God-founded Rock can only pray that no sins 
of ours may lessen the clearness with which that Rock stands 
up as the end of all those whose quest is for a God-given 
teacher to lead their feet into the way to peace. 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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THE MUSIC OF A DEAD CULTURE! 


DOROTHY OSBORNE, writing to her lover, Sir William 
Temple, in 1653 gives this description of her daily life at her 
home in Bedfordshire: 


The heat of the day is spent in reading or working, and about 
six or seven o’clock I walk out into a common that lies hard by 
the house, where a great many young wenches keep sheep or 
cows, and sit in the shade singing ballads. I go to them and 
compare their voices and beauties to some ancient shepherdesses 
that I have read of, and find a vast difference there; but trust me 
these are as innocent as those could be. I talk to them, and find 
they want nothing to make them the happiest people in the world 
but the knowledge that they are so. Most commonly, when we 
are in the midst of our discourse, one looks about her, and spies 
her cows going into the corn, and then away they all run as if 
they had wings to their heels. 


The picture of the shepherdesses singing at their task on 
an English summer’s evening catches the same pastoral 
beauty that one finds in Gray’s Elegy: to some it may seem 
romantic and a touch sentimental. The writer, however, 
was not of that temper: she shows in her letters a plain 
common-sense and humour, which gives this description a 
sense of exactness: nor is her picture exceptional. Sir 
Thomas Overbury had written this of milkmaids and shep- 
herdesses a few years earlier: 

She dares to go alone and unfold her sheep in the night, and 
fears no manner of ill, because she means none; yet to say the 
truth she is never alone; she is still accompanied with old songs, 
honest thoughts and prayers, but short ones. 

Milton too in a lighter mood recalls the same happy 
characteristic : 


While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land; 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And the shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 





1 The substance of a Paper read to the Aquinas Society, Leicester, 
December 16th, 1935. 
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Here too is a clear vignette of a seventeenth century 
English landscape, peopled by rustics who whistle and sing 
and tell stories. In the twentieth century, the young wenches 
have migrated citywards, and any attempt at singing 
blithely at their work would be regarded with coldness by 
those who employ them. The common where they kept their 
sheep or cows was enclosed by the squire and the parson at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century: like the village 
green, in Mr. Chesterton’s poem, ‘‘it got mislaid and turned 
up in the squire’s back-yard’’: at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, he sold it to a jobbing builder, who 
covered it with artistic maisonettes and nice little bungalows. 
The ploughman and the mower have turned mechanic, and 
for them knowledge of the petrol engine is of more impor- 
tance than knowledge of the plough. In up-to-date farms 
the cows are milked and the sheep are sheared with econ- 
omy, despatch and hygiene by machines which draw their 
motive power from the ‘“‘grid.’’ In the fields too and the 
farmyard a machine does everything except grow the corn. 
It sows it, reaps it, stacks it, and threshes it. The late Poet 
Laureate, Robert Bridges, describes ‘‘the new poetry of 
toil’ in the countryside that we know: 

How was November’s melancholy endear’d to me 

in the effigy of plow teams following and recrossing 

patiently the desolate landscape from dawn to dusk, 

as the slow-creeping ripple of their single furrow 

submerged the sodden litter of summer’s festival ! 

They are fled, those gracious teams; high on the headland now 

squatted, a roaring engine toweth to itself 


a beam of bolted shares, that glideth to and fro 
combing the stubbled glebe. 


Again where reapers, bending to the ripen’d corn 

were wont to scythe in rank and step with measured stroke, 
a shark-tooth’d chariot rampeth biting a broad way, 

and jerking its high swindging arms around in the air, 
swoopeth the swath. 


Or what man feeleth not a new poetry of toil, 
whenas on frosty evenings neath its clouding smoke 









the engine hath huddled up its clumsy threshing-coach 
against the ricks, wherefrom labourers standing aloft 
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toss the sheaves on its tongue; while the grain runneth out 
and in the whirr of its multitudinous hurry 

it hummeth like the bee a warm industrious boom 

that comforteth the farm, and spreadeth far afield 

with throbbing power.? 

The work of the labourers in the countryside has to-day 
been largely displaced by machines, whose power and pre- 
cision have removed much of the drudgery that was knit into 
their lives, that labor improbus, unremitting toil, which the 
earth exacts from those who look to her for a fruitful return. 
Even so, granting the drudgery (which is in truth insepar- 
able from most human effort), those that have been relieved 
of their pastoral labours have been deprived of more than a 
living; they have been dispossessed of a life: a life simple 
and unlettered, set in a landscape compounded of sky and 
ploughland, pastureland and woods: a life lived in direct 
contact with Nature, subject to every variation of weather, 
conscious of every subtle change of light and leafage as 
season followed season. All the ingredients that make life 
human in body as well as soul were at hand. The peasants 
enjoyed shades and tones in creation which the townsman is 
too blind to see. They felt a kinship and sympathy too with 
the animal creation, which they tended, in its birth-pangs, 
its matings, and its death-throes; this perhaps they sub- 
consciously sensed as the pattern of their own hearth-life, 
with its succession of childhood, youth and parenthood, 
quickened in the body with the conscious stimulus and zest 
of human love. The unlettered peasant seems to have shared 
in that vast range that was covered by the ancient sense- 
consciousness among the primitive peoples of Greece to 
which D. H. Lawrence refers. To quote his own words: 
“‘We have lost almost entirely the great and intrinsically 
developed sensual awareness, or sense-awareness, and sense 
knowledge, of the ancients. It was a great depth of know- 
ledge arrived at direct, by instinct and intuition, as we say, 
not by reason. It was a knowledge based on words but not 
on images.’’ Rural life would seem to have been con- 
natural with human instincts and desires. So, in its train, it 





2 Testament of Beauty, III, 354, ff. 
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would bring a high degree of such contentment and happi- 
ness as is possible to us here. ‘‘I talked to them and find 
they want nothing to make them the happiest people in the 
world, but the knowledge that they are so.’’ That was the 
authentic note of rural contentment: it was quite objective, 
unselfconscious, unreflective. The true rustic did not think 
in terms of ideas; he thought of things; he did not analyze 
his own thought-processes. He suffered neither from intel- 
lectual scruples, soul spasms, nor heart searchings: his 
consciousness was built up on personal experience and 
direct observation, with the firm buttresses of religion, legend 
and folk-lore; a cult-life rather than a culture, D. H. 
Lawrence would say.’ Academic education lay entirely out- 
side his range; but when the village school was built, this 
rural life received its death-blow. Faculties which had been 
in active exercise upon nature herself were now put to grips 
with the printed word: men ceased to experience life, and 
began to learn letters. The following passage from Henry 
Williamson’s Dream of Fair Women is suggestive in this 
connection: 

I pray for power to bring back that awareness into the human 
mind; I feel in my mind all the flowers and the songs of boyhood 
are stored, and I must pour them out, giving them shape and 
form in sentences which ring in the hearts of all who read, and 
soften them, and bring back to them the simplicity and clarity of 
the child-heart. For the hope of the world, of the human race, is 
in the child. Its young mind must be impressed with natural 
beauty, not dreary, dead facts of what kings died and when, 
and what a? + b? equals. The tissue of the child mind must be free 
as a dove’s breast-feather drifting in the sunlit air. But what do 
they do to the imaginative tissue of little children? They blench 
and wither it by forcing it to apprehend unintelligible facts. They 
strip the petals of its young blossom !4 

For most rustics the loss tended to outweigh the gain. The 
school provided an education designed by the academically 
minded for urban conditions, and this was ill-related to rural 
life. The peasant child by degrees absorbed with his lessons 





3 The Wheelwright’s Shop and Change in the Village by George 
Sturt give the best description of the old English village as an organic 
community. 

4 Page 126, 1933 edition. 
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a sense of inferiority for being a country bumpkin and a 
slow-witted yokel, whose life was brutish and uncultivated. 
The eyes of more and more inspectors made him feel hot and 
sweaty, the accumulation of honest farmyard and good earth 
upon his gaiters gave offence to the sensitive nose of the 
parish visitor. Inspectors and parish visitors have done 
their damnedest; and young Hodge now wears collar and tie, 
factory-made clothes, and patent-leather shoes, on Sunday, 
whereas old Hodge would have worn a smock. Young Hodge 
takes his girl in the bus to the pictures; he listens-in, he 
rides a motor-bike as soon as he can pay the instalments, he 
plays the gramophone, and drives a tractor. He is a cleaner 
and altogether more presentable fellow than old Hodge, his 
grandfather, who was a proper ignorant yokel, and ended 
his days in the workhouse, mumbling a lot of silly old songs 
that an old parson was silly enough to put down on paper. 


We may think that young Hodge is a more likeable and 
recognizable chap than the old man. We have all had a hand 
in teaching him not to be a hobbledehoy, and in turning him 
from a peasant into a townsman.® The difference between 
the old and the new is symbolized by the kind of songs they 
sing—or rather, by the old man’s songs which the young 
man would not sing if you paid him. The old man was a 
peasant, and so was his wife; they were both unlettered, 
they both sang, sometimes at work, sometimes at play. They 
sang because they were reasonably happy in the life they 
led; because their music was built into the fabric of their 
existence. What they sang was old and enduring and sound: 
the kind of songs that have been part of the living tissue of 
every peasant culture the world over for century upon 
century. The stories that the old man sang in his ballads 
form the stock-in-trade of every peasantry from India to 
Iceland: they are a part of our Aryan heritage. Similarities, 
too, of toil in peasant communities produced similar needs 
for lightening it, and so the work song was born, and 
lightened the work. The work song was as natural and as 





5 ‘‘Even the farm labourer to-day is psychologically a town-bird’”’ 
—D. H. Lawrence in the Architectural Review, August, 1930. 
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spontaneous as was the shanty of the sailors who toiled at 
the capstan or the halliards. 

Ballads, work songs, love songs, songs of the spring, of 
the harvest time, of the sheep-shearing; songs as infinite in 
number as in the variety of their local colour; the song, too, 
that recalled the flood, the fire, the earthquake, the victory; 
all these were for an unlettered people the source of know- 
ledge and the vehicle of folk lore and tradition. To sing was 
the common expression of the community, and was as 
spontaneous as the tribal dance, the prayer, and the sacri- 
fice. Such songs as these were the expression not of indi- 
viduals as such, but of individuals as members of the com- 
munity, of the folk; they were the outcome of purely natural 
instincts, quite distinct in character from the self-conscious 
musical composition of an educated person; such music we 
call art-song. Folk song was the possession, the expression, 
and in some sense the creation of a community. Where there 
is no peasantry in direct contact with Nature, it seems as 
though there can be no song of this kind. In England the 
Enclosure Acts, the successive discoveries that followed the 
application of steam, oil, and electric power, and popular 
education, have all helped to eliminate this class from the 
social fabric of the English people; and so the last peasants 
have now carried with them to the grave a great musical 
heritage. Many of their songs, probably most of them, have 
been saved from oblivion by the careful and patient work of 
musicians who gathered what they could from the surviving 
rustics of the older England. Scholarly editions of these 
songs have been. published and are accessible to all who have 
developed the taste and perhaps the enthusiasm for them. 

We must not however delude ourselves into the belief that 
the reproduction of these songs, when they are sung to-day, 
continues the authentic folk tradition. Think for a moment 
of our associations with the words ‘‘folksong’’ or ‘‘folk- 
dance’’—heavy shoes, home-made hosiery that is thick and 
itchy, shaggy tweeds, arts and crafts, peasant industries, 
vegetarians, all the paraphernalia of that pallid sophistica- 
tion that swerves away into crankiness. Perhaps that is a 
little unfair. Has not the Board of Education had a hand 
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in this folksong business, and recommended the teaching 
of folksongs in elementary schools? This one readily grants, 
but one suspects that the Board’s intention was not to knit 
the folksong heritage into the national tradition again. They 
are wise enough not to put old wine into new bottles. The 
reason probably is this; educational authority realizes their 
melodic genius and their value for musical training: the 
children all over England may sing them dutifully and 
beautifully in class, but one somehow suspects that they will 
howl Connie Boswell’s latest hit when they want to enjoy 
themselves in more congenial surroundings. The sketchier 
elements in Letchworth and Welwyn can Dabble in the Dew, 
and warble One May Morning So Early until a well-earned 
cold stops them, but the songs they sing and the dances they 
perform have ceased to be folksong and folkdance except in 
name. The songs are not sung spontaneously from memory 
as the living tradition of an unlettered peasantry to which 
children and grown-ups alike belong. They may be sung by 
schoolchildren or rendered on the vicarage lawn by folk 
in picturesque smocks at the Parish Bazaar, but are they 
still sung over the tankards by countrymen in their village 
inn? That seems to be a fairer test of their spontaneous 
vitality. In vino veritas. 

If the Folk Muse were by some misfortune to find her way 
to England and hear her songs, she would hardly recognize 
them, and she herself would be as out of place in an elemen- 
tary school or a garden suburb as the angel in Wells’s novel 
who was winged by a short-sighted country vicar’s shotgun, 
and later proved to be a distinctly awkward guest in his 
respectable clerical household. 

The larger problem involved by the disappearance of this 
music still remains to be discussed. Its vital growth and 
development have gone beyond recall because the culture 
which created it and maintained it in vigour is dead. These 
songs of the English countryside were the spontaneous 
expression of what formed the greater part of the English 
people until about 1760. For centuries the life and pros- 
perity of England were built up on virile peasantry, whose 
material conditions and traditions differed in no important 
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respect from those of the Middle Ages. Despite the religious 
upheavals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries each 
village retained a strong communal spirit, based largely 
upon the possession of their common land. The philosophic 
individualism of the educated classes had not filtered through 
to these unlettered communities. Village life was, according 
to Dorothy Osborne and, about a century later, to Addison 
and Fielding, congenial and not unpleasant: it was more 
than an existence providing for man’s needs; it contained in 
fact all the ingredients of a complete culture. The English 
peasant was more than a mere bumpkin. He was a man 
who had a personal share in the creative activity of his own 
community which by virtue of its work formed a constituent 
and stable element in human civilization. The disappearance 
of this rustic culture, as old as every creative civilization 
man has hitherto known, is too close for us perhaps to esti- 
mate in all its aspects. In our own world of to-day the tilling 
of the soil and the tending of stock for the production of 
man’s food can be organized on more economic and rational 
lines by the use of industrial methods in those parts of the 
globe which are most productive, e.g. Canada and New 
Zealand. The machines provide the necessary means of 
transporting this produce to the foci of distribution. The 
majority of the men involved in the system do the work of 
mechanics, under the direction of chemists, technicians and 
scientific experts. Food production is as patient of rationali- 
zation as is any other factory-produced article. Considera- 
tion upon these lines inevitably recalls Brave New World 
and the conditioned, mechanized, dehumanized, sterile 
simulacrum of mankind which it depicts as the result of the 
rigid application of scientific method. Hardly a department 
in our material circumstances seems likely to remain un- 
affected. Food, clothing, furniture, architecture, town- 
planning, transport, work, recreation, all the material con- 
stituents of human life can be and are being mechanized. 
The Press gives us a standardized opinion, ready-made: so 
too do the radio and the cinema. Man tends to exercise 
fewer of his own native faculties in his work and in his play 
and becomes passively receptive: the radio and the talkie 
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and the gramophone all emphasize this: in listening there 
is little or no active stimulus beyond that of appreciation, 
though often the mind of the listener remains as unaffected 
as when he reads the newspaper. How many of us after 
reading a column in the daily press could repeat the gist of 
what we have read in a reasonable summary? This habitual 
receptivity tends to produce in the mind the antithesis of that 
active creative instinct which was more evident in less 
mechanically developed conditions of life. We have seen 
almost within living memory the last vestiges of a creative 
impulse of this kind disappear from society. Is the new 
society—this Brave New World of ours—disposing man 
to create as readily as the old world did? The current seems 
to be running hard against the spontaneous development of 
any common creative impulse. For example, the last thing 
that will spring from a highly mechanized people seems to 
be music. The radio, still in its infancy, is working an 
immense revolution in this respect. Far more people listen, 
far fewer sing or play. After all, is it reasonable to do so 
when the world’s best music entrusted to the highest artistry 
is at everyone’s disposal at so small a cost? What matters 
here is not the quality or the quantity of broadcasting or of 
mechanized music, but the mere fact of its existence as an 
active hindrance to the conscious or unconscious instinct in 
man to be musically creative, whether as composer, singer 
or player. It is so easy to turn on the radiogram and listen 
entranced to Elizabeth Schumann singing German lieder as 
no one else on earth can, or to Koussevitsky conducting a 
Beethoven Symphony. Why go through the painful business 
of learning when there is the joy of listening to the best 
whenever we like? Our critical faculty will become perhaps 
very highly developed, but the creative faculty will remain 
dormant and perhaps grow moribund. Old Hodge and his 
kind shared in a creative activity by their singing, and that 
is more than most of us do, for all our reading and all our 
listening. The Machine Age is to give young Hodge more 
leisure: but when he has done his four hours’ work for the 
day, will he have the inclination or even the disposition to do 
anything creative? Probably his leisure time will be spent as 
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it is to-day, listening to and looking at what is provided for 
his entertainment. He doesn’t want to be creative; he 
doesn’t want to be improved, any more than does the bulk 
of our industrialized population. To Poietikon and To 
Practicon are alike subject to the ordinary course of human 
inclination: neither legislation nor official encouragement 
will make Hodge creative, or for that matter morally good, 
if he does not want to be. His music is on a level with the rest 
of his avocations: it is psychologically an escape, a distrac- 
tion from boredom and worry; it is hardly a part of his very 
life, a spontaneous accompaniment and interpretation of his 
experience as it was with the old man and his songs. 
Folksong stands as more than a symbol of rural culture: 
it was the creative expression of the rural commonwealth. 
The system which has taken its place hardly seems as yet to 
leaven humanity with the same disposition to create some- 
thing of its own. Music tends more and more to become 
the specialized activity of a very few highly skilled expo- 
nents, a caste of experts whose work is disseminated far and 
wide by mechanical methods. The inherent instinct in society 
to create seems to be dormant, and in this respect society is 
in danger of becoming sub-human. The Garden City will 
not make us creative, any more than Bournville gives Cad- 
bury’s workers to-day greater exercise of freedom. Primiti- 
vism too provides no solution: to live the simple life in a 
shack, or to go gipsy in a caravan, and preach the gospel 
of the Luddites, and scratch at the soil with a handmade 
hoe, is to shirk a vital issue: in this, it is like any other 
attempt to put the clock back; it is little more than an escape 
from reality and a refusal to acknowledge our debt here and 
now to our own human society which has bred us. By all 
means let us have our daydreams of the Golden Age, but we 
will never reach it by walking backwards. Social atavism 
will never infect the mass of the people. It catches those 
victims whose temperaments make them susceptible to the 
microbe. Social atavists all run true to type: they all think 
alike and act alike because they are temperamentally similar. 
The men all wear beards, they have a somewhat grubby 
look, their children are in danger of becoming little hooligans 
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who, in a few years, will not bless their parents for the 
opportunities of which they have been deprived—and they 
all sing folksongs out of little books. But what of education? 
Will not that, if it is rightly ordered and directed, give us a 
people as creative at least as the unlettered peasantry was? 
There is little in the present system to justify optimism on 
this score. Primary and secondary education are standar- 
dized in a uniform system by the Board of Education: but 
what formation children are receiving beyond a mass of 
unrelated material knowledge and a fair dose of class- 
consciousness must be a secret shared by the Minister of 
Education and his deity: those who have the job of teaching 
do not share it. (Some may see in education the figure of 
Jupiter who drove Saturn, his father, from his throne on 
Olympus and thus brought to an end the Golden Age when 
mankind was contented and happy.) The price of material 
progress to-day in terms of human life is perhaps heavier 
than we realize. Folksong and peasantry seem to have gone 
beyond recall; shall we ever develop a people who will 


produce a tithe of old Hodge’s mite of human creativeness? 
Possibly you see the problem. What the answer is I really 
do not know. Solvitur ambulando perhaps . . . 

AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 
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THE NATURE OF PAGANISM 


OF late years there have been signs of a considerable change 
in the study of comparative religion, in so far as it affects the 
origins of the Faith and its relations with the Pagan religions 
contemporary with its earliest period. Not so long ago it was 
almost assumed as a commonplace fact among scholars that 
the application of the Comparative Method to the religions 
of the Roman Empire had disposed of Catholic Christianity’s 
claim to uniqueness; and on the Catholic side the study 
of Comparative Religion was generally regarded with sus- 
picion and distrust. Plenty of examples of the first attitude 
could still be found, especially in the works of the older 
contemporary scholars; but on the whole students of Com- 
parative Religion who concern themselves primarily with the 
Mediterranean world are becoming more and more disposed 
to admit the uniqueness of Christianity. Works like W. R. 
Halliday’s Pagan Background of Early Christianity, Guth- 
rie’s Orpheus and Greek Religion (though the authors’ very 
occasional expressions of their personal views on Christianity 
sometimes seem rather naive compared with the rest of their 
work), and Nock’s admirable Conversion are all examples 
of this tendency in the work of non-Catholic scholars. And on 
the Catholic side a really scholarly interest in Comparative 
Religion is growing up, as is exemplified in the new series of 
C.T.S. pamphlets on the subject and in many other works. 
This interest is only part of the general modern tendency 
among Catholics to pay more attention to that element in 
non-Catholic religion which is positively good and therefore 
Catholic, and not to contemplate so exclusively as some- 
times in the past the negative element which makes it pagan 
or heretical. 

It seems, therefore, that this is an appropriate moment for 
some sort of summing up of the relations between Chris- 
tianity and Paganism from the Catholic point of view and in 
the light of modern research into the pagan religions. Such 
a summary must be Catholic, or at least must show a pro- 
found and accurate appreciation of Catholic Christianity ; 
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and it must also contemplate Paganism with sympathy, 
detachment and a scholarly accuracy. I propose to give, 
however inadequately, a sketch of the form which such a 
summary might take, and above all to try to arrive at a 
definition of religious Paganism, i.e. of ‘‘paganism’’ in the 
sense in which the word can be applied to a definite religion 
and not in that in which it is so often used in these days as a 
general term of abuse for any aspect of materialism. This 
enquiry is not merely of historical interest, for religious 
Paganism has never been extinct in Europe. It is emerging 
to-day more clearly than ever both without and, more tragi- 
cally, within the body of professing Christians, as perhaps 
the greatest enemy with which the historic Faith has to 
contend. 

What is it, then, which makes us feel, when we pass from 
the religion of Mithras to the religion of Christ, from the cult 
of Isis to the veneration of Our Lady, that we have passed 
into a different world of thought? The greatest similarity is 
found in the externals of the two faiths, superficially con- 
sidered. This is natural enough, for, as Halliday has pointed 
out, the number of religious symbols which appeal univer- 
sally to men is very limited. Christianity had to express 
itself in forms that could be understood by those to whom 
it was preached, in its liturgy and iconography as well as in 
its language and philosophy. Furthermore those who regard 
Catholicism as pagan have this much right on their side. 
Except for the extremer forms of Protestantism and the 
teaching of a few non-Catholic mystics, blinded by the 
immensity of their experience to all else, practically all 
religion has two principles in common. The first is that the 
Power manifesting itself in the universe can and does com- 
municate its living reality to men through the agency of 
specific material things (and does not merely make itself 
intellectually or emotionally perceptible through the material 
universe as a whole). An inversion of this principle, that by 
the use of material things man can compel the Power to do 
what he wants, is the basis of magic. The second is that a 
man can best impart his knowledge about the Power to 
other men, or make it for himself the focus of his adoration, 
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and can most appropriately worship the Power, through the 
use of material things—symbolic shapes, pictures, statues, 
gestures, movements, lights, incense, music. In the worship 
of the more spiritual religions, the articulate human word, 
the material expression of the discursive intellect, plays an 
important part, but it never excludes worship by means of 
material objects, never becomes, as in Protestantism, the 
sole material link between God and man. 

So much, then, for the similarities between Catholic Chris- 
tianity and Paganism. But it should be obvious that our 
consideration of them has not got us very far. For the really 
important thing about any religion, that which makes the 
difference, both in theory and practice, to its theology and 
its way of life, is its conception of the Power behind the 
universe and of His relation to it and to man. This is the only 
basis for an adequate differentiation of religion from religion, 
and indeed of religion from magic. When we look at Chris- 
tianity and paganism from this point of view we can see the 
fundamental difference between them even in their exter- 
nals. Take iconography for example. The central image in a 
Catholic Church is the crucifix. In a Mithraic cave sanctuary 
it was Mithras killing the bull. Superficial comparisons have 
been drawn between the two, but what do they really sig- 
nify? The Mithraic scene represents a Cosmic act. It takes 
place in some dim region before the beginning of the world 
we know. It is a magic act designed to produce fertility. 
From the blood and seed of the bull proceed all living 
things. Mithras is a cosmic force, part of the organism of the 
universe, with no personality apart from his functions as bull 
killer, as intermediary between Ormuzd and Ahriman, as 
the Power who brings his initiates through the terrible 
spheres of the stars to the happy world above them. The 
crucifix, on the contrary, represents a definite historical 
occurrence, the putting to death by a perfectly commonplace 
method of execution, at a precisely stated moment of time, 
during the term of office of the minor Roman governor 
Pontius Pilate, of a man, an individual Jew. It further 
implies that this man was also God, not in the sense of a 
cosmic force or even the cosmos as a whole, but a free self- 
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subsistent Being outside the cosmos, with a reality indepen- 
dent of it or of the performance of any function. And while 
Mithras or Isis or Attis or the old Olympians have no exis- 
tence or importance apart from the performance of their 
functions, or the playing of their parts in some magical 
drama, the crucifixion, in itself an ordinary occurrence, 
derives its importance from the Being Who suffered it. 
Mithras is important because he killed the bull, Isis because 
she collected and revivified the scattered members of Osiris. 
But the Crucifixion is important because it was Christ Who 
was crucified. 

The same difference may be noticed in the attitude of the 
mystery religions and of Christianity to their respective 
efficacious rites, or, using the word very loosely, ‘‘sacra- 
ments.’ Again the immanentist character of Paganism 
shows itself, and the functional character of the pagan Gods. 
The ‘‘sacrament,’’ blood bath, lustration, or ritual meal, 
was not necessarily regarded as magical. Certainly they 
were originally acts of magic, automatic appropriations of 
a Power without any question of its consent, or of its being 
the sort of thing that could consent. The Neo-platonist philo- 
sophers who supplied Paganism with an official theology 
also took the magical view. Even Plotinus believed all 
intercessory prayer to be magical. He makes this clear in 
the great treatise of the Fourth Ennead entitled ‘‘Questions 
concerning the soul.’’ But, as far as we can tell (our infor- 
mation about the attitude of the average devotee of the 
mystery religions is remarkably scanty), there was a reli- 
gious devotion to the mystery Gods, and presumably there- 
fore a religious attitude to their rites alongside of and con- 
fused with magical beliefs. This is best attested for the cult 
of Isis, both by inscriptions and by our most important 
literary source, the end of the ‘‘Metamorphoses’’ of Apuleius. 
But I think the predominance of the magical attitude is made 
clear by its complete triumph in Neo-Platonist theology. In 
any case the rite was thought of as the laying hold of a 
Power immanent in the cosmos and only important in virtue 
of a definite function, whether that function was the giving 
of fertility to the crops or of immortality to the soul. It was 
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never the free co-operation of the will of man with the will 
of a free transcendent extra-cosmic God through some 
material means, which is the Christian sacrament. One 
result of the Pagan conception was the custom of initiation 
into many mysteries or more than once into the same mys- 
tery. (The effect of the first reception of the taurobolium, or 
bath of bull’s blood, was supposed to wear off after a fixed 
period of time.) The object of the initiate was to get as 
many powers, or as much of one power, into him as 
possible. 

It would be possible to illustrate this difference in very 
great detail. It could be shown to underlie the remarkably 
casual development of the Christian liturgy as contrasted 
with the desperate seriousness with which every detail of the 
Pagan rites was taken. One could perhaps trace it in the 
profound adaptations made by the Church in what it took 
from the common stock of religious symbolism, so that it is 
now widely agreed to be impossible to demonstrate the 
direct borrowing of the most important Catholic rites or 
ceremonies from paganism. It might be shown how many of 
the great heresies, all the earliest ones, were attempts to 
paganize Christianity, to bring it into conformity with the 
spirit of the age. It might be shown to be the basic reason 
why the mystery groups became small and rather exclusive 
cliques, admission into which was often an expensive busi- 
ness, while Christians regarded it as their duty to preach 
salvation to all men under heaven. This leads on to another 
difference which it will perhaps be worth while to try to 
relate in rather more detail to the fundamental difference in 
religious conceptions under discussion, since it is often 
pointed out as the most striking difference between Chris- 
tianity and Paganism. This is that Paganism, apart from 
the Orphic Sectaries, had ritual, regarded as of vital 
importance, but no doctrine (till the Neo-platonist philo- 
sophers and their revered oracle-mongers provided it with 
one), but in Christianity the doctrine was of primary 
importance and the fundamentally very simple ritual 
followed from it. The reason for the difference is clear. 
For the Pagan, aspiring only to lay hold of a cosmic power, 
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the all-important thing was to discover through what means 
the power would consent, or could be forced, to work. Such 
Pagan revelations as claimed to exist consisted largely of 
information of this sort. But the aim of the Christian is to 
bring his own free personality, his intelligence and will, into 
right relationship with the intellect and will of a free cosmos- 
transcending God, and consequently Revelation, the know- 
ledge of what God is, how He regards the universe, and what 
He requires of man, is of central importance to him. 

We can define, therefore, with some degree of accuracy, 
the difference between Christianity and the type of Paganism 
current at the beginning of the Christian era. It turns on the 
conception of God. The pagan god is essentially immanent, 
part of the workings of the Cosmos, functional, primarily a 
Power and only secondarily (and rather for the myth-maker 
than the worshipper) a person. By ‘“‘functional’’ I mean 
that the pagan god has for his worshippers no existence 
apart from the performance of some special activity. The 
divine name and cult-attributes form a complex symbol of 
some principle of action in things, or sometimes of the group- 
life in a human society. This last form of religious Paganism, 
particularly significant for us to-day, is found, I think, 
wherever a god is worshipped as the tutelary deity of this or 
that city; but especially in the Hellenistic cults of the Fortune 
of a city or state and in Roman emperor worship (which 
often took the form of the joint cult of Rome and Augustus). 
This is true not only of the popular polytheist religions but 
also of nearly all the great Greek religious philosophies. The 
Stoics identify God and the cosmos (though there was always 
an unconscious struggle in Stoicism towards a more trans- 
cendent conception of God). Plotinus, on whose foundation 
the later Neo-platonists built, often with little understanding 
of their master, is, in spite of inconsistencies, profoundly 
monistic. It is the inner universe that is important for him, 
the world of the self that is identical with the underlying 
reality of the cosmos. The One is both core of the self and 
supreme principle of reality. The mystical union is not the 
unification by love of the soul with God, from whom it 
nevertheless remains distinct, but the realization of a pre- 
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existing identity. ‘‘Thou wert the All, but something else 
other than the All was added unto thee and thou art become 
less by the addition.’’ 

The pagan gods, whether of the popular religion or of the 
philosophers, were not necessarily conceived of as immanent 
in the cosmos or any part of it; but they are always bound 
to it, never free. They are either subject to its laws, imper- 
sonal Necessity or Fate, or at least by its external co- 
existence, inseparably and organically connected to it. They 
have no meaning apart from the cosmos or their function in 
it. Take the corn from Demeter, or the Bull, the mystery 
ritual and the giving of immortality from Mithras, or the 
cosmos from the stoic Zeus, and nothing remains. Plotinus 
in his treatise Against the Gnostics says that the Good would 
not be the Good if it did not eternally produce the next stage 
below it in the hierarchy of Being. But the concept of the 
Christian God and all concepts of God deriving from the 
Old Testament are independent of His cosmic function. We 
can think of God the Father apart from the creation, of 
God the Son apart from the Incarnation, and conceive them 
free, rich in the plenitude of being, adorable, though the 
world had never been created or redeemed. God for the 
Christian is free of the cosmos. He brings it into being and 
enters into relations with it of His own free will. Pagan 
religion is essentially cosmocentric, Christian theocentric. 
This is why the question of the eternity of the world was of 
cardinal importance in the struggle between Christianity and 
paganism. 

It is possible that my classification may be felt to be too 
sweeping. In an article of this length it is impossible to 
indulge in documented and detailed discussion of individual 
questions, even important ones, or to make all the exceptions 
and reservations necessary in a full-length study of the 
subject. I do not at all wish to deny that, just as a pagan 
attitude of mind could and can be found among Catholics, 
so a close approximation at least to the Christian concept of 
God sometimes appeared among the pagans of the Mediter- 
ranean civilizations. Both phenomena are often to be found 
in unexpected places. But it does seem that underlying the 
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whole vast amorphous collection of religions other than 
Christianity, Judaism and Islam, there was a common con- 
ception bafflingly indefinite and unformulated in its mani- 
festations which I have been trying to isolate. I believe also 
that this conception persisted through the Middle Ages in the 
background of Western thought, began to revive at the 
Renaissance and the Reformation and is one of the dominant 
factors in the religious situation to-day. The world outside 
the Church is by no means crudely materialist. It is often 
deeply religious. But its religion is becoming more and more 
pagan and not Christian, though it may be in any stage of 
transition from Christianity to Paganism. Whenever a divine 
power in humanity or in any part of it, or in nature as a 
whole, is substituted for the transcendant God of Christian 
orthodoxy, and whenever the perfect expression of that 
immanent power in an earthly state replaces the attainment 
of the soul to the vision of God, then we have Paganism in 
an extreme form, remoter from Christianity than that of 
the mystery religions. All conceptions of an evolving God, 
a God who is himself involved in the cosmic process or to 
whom the world is necessary, are a return to the Pagan 
cosmocentrism. And whenever a corporate or individual 
sense of the divine within is set in the place of the Revelation 
and authority of traditional Christianity we are well on the 
way to Paganism. It is this revival of religious Paganism 
which makes particularly valuable the study of its older 
forms with which the early Church had to contend, and 
especially of the Pagan religious revival of the later Empire 
and its neo-platonic theology in which Paganism becomes 
formulated and self-conscious. For by this study we shall 
not only arrive at an historical perception of the uniqueness 
of the Faith, but at a clear conception of its perennial and 
most formidable enemy. 
HILARY ARMSTRONG. 
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GRACE AND THE MYSTICAL BODY 


THE vitally important doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ has found a valuable exponent in Mgr. Fulton Sheen, 
in whose recent book! is to be found a popular exposition of 
this hitherto somewhat neglected teaching of St. Paul and 
the Fathers. Unfortunately, however, there does not appear 
in it a clear notion of the union of the Mystical Body, with- 
out which the significance of the doctrine must inevitably 
escape the lay reader. In this book, as elsewhere, one finds 
a very useful distinction between an organization and an 
organism, which serves to set the Church apart from any 
other type of social unit. Yet many of the terms, such as 
“‘body,’’ ‘‘organism,”’ “‘life,’’ ‘‘cells,’’ commonly used in 
this context swing to and fro between mere metaphor and 
strict analogy, so that it is not always easy to pierce the 
cover of resemblance and lay hold of the reality beneath. 
Further, analogy is of the lower with the higher, and repre- 
sents the attempt to arrive at a knowledge of the invisible 
by comparison with the visible and the material. Continual 
stress on material likeness is apt to shape the hidden truth 
according to the unreality of the looking-glass; so that when 
there does exist a notion which is immediately applicable to 
the truth itself, and which is commonly understood by the 
general reader, that notion should be used with insistence. 
We may gain a considerable knowledge of the nature of 
‘art’ by studying it in terms of lines and masses, but we 
can hardly obtain by these means a clear idea of the vital 
spirit which makes a work of ‘‘art’’ something beyond 
either line or mass. We may possibly turn to the origin of 
the work and discuss it in terms of genius; there are in any 
case some more immediate terms for expressing the nature 
of ‘‘art’’ itself. Similarly with the Mystical Body of Christ, 
we have near at hand a reality that will explain clearly the 
nature of the union and at the same time raise to their true 
level all the metaphors and analogies taken from the corporal 





1 The Mystical Body of Christ, by Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. (Sheed 
& Ward; pp. 404; 7/6.) 
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GRACE AND THE MYSTICAL BODY 


human body. This reality is grace. It is curious how so 
many learned writers, including Mgr. Sheen, appear to miss 
this obvious and important point. It has already been 
noticed in a previous article’ that the one thing which places 
the union of the Mystical Body in a totally different and 
higher plane than that of any other type of social gathering, 
is the fact of grace. We venture, here, to offer some develop- 
ment of the notion of the Church’s union, with a hint of its 
application. 


In seeking the nature of a union among separate indi- 
vidual beings, the initial difficulty is to conceive or rather 
imagine it in any concrete manner. One can picture with 
ease the unity of a single material body, the round shining 
mass of the sun, the delicate tracery of the tree with all its 
branches spreading out in visible contact with the trunk. 
It is harder to imagine the contact of a thousand men in a 
single and real union. In the New Testament this difficulty 
is met by the use of the most striking examples of a visible 
organic whole used to express the mystery of the spiritually 
organic whole of the Church. Of these examples one of the 
most significant is that of the union of husband and wife, for 
this should lead the mind easily from sensible images on 
towards the reality of a spiritual union. The eye can see two 
individuals, two separate and distinct bodies, nothing more; 
yet the simplest intelligence can penetrate beyond the cor- 
poral distinction to an idea of a union of spirit that can and 
should exist between the husband and his wife. If one should 
still hanker after some other, and perhaps more consistent, 
material representation of a union which identifies separate 
autonomous things, it might be found in the modern marvel 
of the radio. The flute gives out its one sound in the studio, 
and this same sound is picked up on thousands of different 
instruments all over the world. All recognize that it was 
the one note produced by the flautist in Langham Place, yet 
this one note has been reproduced at the same time in a 
Glasgow slum, and in the saloon of a liner in mid-Atlantic, 
and in a million other diverse places. If the whole orchestra 





2 Cf. BLACKFRIARS, May, 1935, PP. 353 8q- 
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be added to the flute, the unity of organized production is 
added to the unity of varied reception, and a striking ex- 
ample of the point at issue is obtained. 

With such examples to assist us, we may now notice the 
basic natural unity of all things in God, for we are seeking 
a union, not indeed natural but built upon the natural, of 
many individuals in God. The universe did not chance to be 
a unity; it is a unity because it proceeds, as a whole and in 
all its parts, from the intelligence of its Creator. It is a unity, 
too, because everything in it tends towards the one final goal 
of all activity and all desires, God, Who alone is Supreme 
Good, and because at every instant each individual thing 
contained in it depends upon God for its very being. Nothing 
can exist independently of God; but God, Who alone exists 
of Himself and by Himself, supports and maintains the 
world, the constellations, the trees, the insects, the stones, 
Tom, Dick and Harry, every single individual thing, in its 
actual present being. All things exist, not ultimately of 
themselves, but by their dependence upon God’s all- 
supporting being. We may imagine the unity of a village of 
poor, unemployed families all dependent upon the generosity 
of one rich man, who by his alms preserves them from 
starvation and misery and supports them all in their daily 
needs. The dependence of creatures on God is far more 
intimate and completely universal, producing a far closer 
union where all things share in their dependence of being 
upon God. Thus we say that God is present, even in the 
natural order, in all things, and that all things are in God. 
A true and most intimate union. 

Mankind shares this union with the rest of the material 
creation, but since his nature is essentially intellectual, and 
possessed of free-will, it is patient of two modifications within 
this general union of all things with the Creator. In the first 
place, while he is one with all men in dependence upon God 
for his being, he shows possibilities of independence of, 
disunion and variance with, other men. The determinations 
of one man’s free-will may clash with those of another, 
leading to disunion of a most complete kind. Secondly, by 
contrast, this same nature allows man to receive as a gift 
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from God a higher and far closer union, capable of annulling 
the disruptive tendencies of his free-will and fashioning all 
those who receive it into a harmonious whole. This is the 
supernatural union of grace, called supernatural because it 
belongs to an order immeasurably higher than the nature 
known to us and proper to us—a union which uses and 
absorbs every capability of body and soul. Everyone raised 
to this supernatural state is penetrated by one and the same 
divine gift, and there springs up a union infinitely more 
complete and intimate than any attainable in the order of 
nature. 

The understanding of this supernatural union lies in the 
Scriptural teaching that the gift of grace implies a sharing 
in the intimate nature of the Godhead. We are made ‘‘par- 
takers of the divine nature,’’ as St. Peter puts it. All men 
are indeed united specifically by possessing the same human 
nature, just as there is one species of tree to which all 
individual trees belong. But the sharing of the divine nature 
by grace is something totally different from this. Within the 
human species each has his own individual nature separate 
and distinct, united to others of the same nature more in the 
abstract than in the concrete; but by grace each individual 
shares one and the same concrete nature, the nature of the 
one and indivisible God. There we see many natures of the 
same type, divided from one another by space and time; 
here we see one unique nature lasting for eternity, communi- 
cated to different individual men in order to weld them into 
an intimate union with the divinity. This gift of God does 
not destroy or mar the individuality or the personality of 
man. It is not given in exchange for man’s nature, nor even 
so mixed with his nature as to produce a new kind of thing. 
It does not produce a composite mixture of divine and human 
nature, any more than the hypostatic union in Our Lord Him- 
self produced such a composite. And the union caused by 
supernatural grace is a mystical reproduction of the Incarna- 
tion in those who are made, by adoption, the sons of God. 
Human nature remains substantially unchanged, yet a man 
now lives with a new life, a divine life, and his faculties are 
capable of new activities, divine activities; such a man 
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remains essentially human, and yet his human life is wholly 
suffused with a new and divine vitality, as gold in the cru- 
cible remains essentially gold and yet is lucent with the fire 
that has saturated it. It is in this sense that we speak of the 
soul’s ‘‘deiformness’’ or conformity to God, of the soul’s 
assimilation to and participation in the divine nature by 
grace. 

The relation of unity among men themselves resulting 
from this sharing of the divine form must now be apparent. 
Apart from the unique instance of Christ’s hypostatic union, 
the union based on grace is the closest form of union between 
man and God. Any closer form of union would require a 
change or loss of personality. Nor is such solidarity with 
God attained by one man alone; there exists a vast mullti- 
tude of men all at the same time united to the Godhead, all 
conformed and assimilated to the divine nature, just as all 
the countless living creatures of the earth are permeated by 
the self-same light and heat flowing from the sun. To give 
the necessary corrections to this picture we must realize at 
once that by grace God becomes intimately present to the 
souls of the just, and that they are all conformed to him, all 
“‘deiformed.’’ One and all possess within themselves the 
intimate nature of the blessed Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, while the union of all things in dependence on the 
being of the Creator can give no such universal and intimate 
conformity. It is in this sense therefore that the unity of the 
Mystical Body has been called a ‘‘quasi-formal’’ unity, as 
based on the form of the Trinity in the souls of all the just. 

Grace, however, can hardly be considered without rela- 
tion to man’s activities, for it is placed in the depths of the 
soul as a perfection to flow out into all the faculties of man, 
but more especially the faculties of his soul, his mind and 
his will. From grace flow the supernatural perfections of the 
will, namely charity, and of the mind, which is faith leading 
eventually to complete perfection in the beatific Vision. 
Grace flowers in charity, and the will is perfected by the love 
of God. It flowers in living faith and so perfects the mind. 
It flowers in all the gifts and virtues, thus ordering the whole 
man, and all men of grace, to one and the same end both 
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easily and directly, and it is in this oneness of supernatural 
end and endeavour that the unique union of the Church itself 
consists, for it is a supernatural union produced by grace 
alone, including but surpassing other types of unity among 
men, unity of will or moral union and unity of mind. 
Although the Church is distinguished from all other types of 
society, which are in the main united morally as striving for 
one ideal, this does not imply the absence of moral union. On 
the contrary, it is present in a more perfect way as a direct 
result of the fundamental union of participation in the divine 
nature. The bond of this supernatural moral unity is charity; 
it is the bond of mutual love, shared between God and man, 
and between all men who have become assimilated to the 
divinity. This likeness to God is the basis of man’s love both 
of God and of his neighbour, for like must needs love like. 
Two points are to be noticed, which indicate how the 
union based on grace surpasses that of any other society 
both in the moral and in the intellectual orders. Firstly, the 
power given to the mind and will by this gift is divine and 
supernatural. The will does not act unaided, neither does the 
mind. They are assisted in their activities by the special 
movement of God. In all human organizations the members 
depend ultimately upon their own imperfect knowledge and 
upon the power of their own wayward will alone. That is 
why they never achieve more than a partial success, nor 
arrive at any permanence; that is why men are always 
seeking new types of organization and new ideals, with new 
methods of propaganda, to create emotional stimulus to the 
will. But the Church remains constant and sufficient. 
Secondly, the members of a merely human group are 
always seeking for something unattained. One of the essen- 
tial features of an organization is that it seeks to gain some- 
thing outside and beyond itself; and if perchance its ideal is 
attained, the organization falls to pieces since united effort 
among the members is no longer required. The union of 
grace, on the other hand, at once seeks and possesses, and 
the possession only serves to strengthen and confirm the 
union. In the glory of heaven which is the fulfilment of 
grace, complete possession of God by the soul entirely com- 
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pletes the harmony and union between God and those who 
enjoy the Beatific Vision, and there remains no element of 
effort towards further attainment in this fulness of grace. 
But even on this earth those who are in a state of grace have 
the beginning of possession through the nature of grace itself. 
This sharing of the divine nature brings God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, in a special way into the intimacy of the 
soul. It is true that God is present in all things, uniting 
them by that dependence in being which we have noticed as 
the basis of the oneness of the universe; but by grace He 
becomes present in a new and more intimate way. He is in 
the soul as the Guest Who is known, loved and possessed 
in the closest familiarity. Therefore grace in this world is 
called the Semen Gloriae, the divine seed endowed with all 
the powers of growing up into the fulness of possession in the 
Beatific Vision; it sets its recipients in the initial stages of 
the glory of heaven and puts them in possession of their 
ultimate end, a possession as yet incomplete but none the 
less real. 

In this discussion of grace we may seem to have been 
drawn rather far from the idea of the Mystical Body. But, 
on the contrary, we have been discussing the very life of the 
Mystical Body, and no clear idea of an organic body can be 
acquired without enquiring into the nature of its life, for life 
is the principle of any corporate organism. Grace is at once 
the life of every individual member of the Body and the life 
of the whole Body. It is the life of the individual because it 
gives him a share in the life of God. This is a new life, a 
supernatural life, which presupposes a death and a re-birth. 
The death in question is the cessation of the life of sin, while 
the re-birth is the introduction of the soul into a new super- 
natural mode of existence. By receiving grace man begins 


to live on another plane, so that just as by natural birth the © 








child begins to live in this world, by grace man begins to live | 


in the supernatural world. Grace represents a regeneration, 
in which we are born to God as his children, having received 
a share in his nature and life. It is also the life of the whole 
body of the Church because its members, thus regenerated, 
share in one and the same supernatural corporate life, which 
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is the divine life of the Blessed Trinity. As members of the 
Mystical Body, they are not autonomous and independent 
with an individual life of their own, for the Body is Christ’s 
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wi and its life is His, communicated through divine grace. 

itself This profound view of the Church implies some under- 
| Sen standing of the mission of the Holy Ghost, to provide for 
of the Whose coming it was expedient that the Son should ascend 
niting to His Father. To the Holy Ghost, as the Love and the Gift 
od os proceeding both from the Father and the Son, are attributed 
e He grace and all the effects of grace in the soul, for the Third 
“ys Person dwells in the unity of the Holy Trinity as subsisting 
cane’ Divine Love and grace is given to the soul precisely and 


rid is solely because God loves it; by loving the soul God makes 
th all it lovable by grace. This sanctification is therefore particu- 
larly attributed to the Holy Ghost, the Person of Divine 


ota Love, Who is the Gift of God possessed and enjoyed in the 
‘their depths of the soul. It is for this reason that the sanctified 
© the soul is called in a special way the ‘‘temple of the Holy 
Ghost,’’ though this does not exclude the presence in the 
— soul of all the Persons of the Trinity. But because it is a 
But, work of Divine Love, the Holy Ghost is declared to be ‘‘the 
f the Spirit of adoption of sons whereby we cry Abba, Father,”’ 
on te and as the bearer of grace He is the source of union and life 
r ile in the Mystical Body, as the soul of man unifies and vitalizes 
ones his body. 
» Bille Christ Our Lord, in His Human Nature, is the Head of 
se it the Mystical Body. This Headship, as may be clearly seen 
fe,a from the teaching of St. Thomas, is part of the fulness of 
ith, |. grace which belonged to Him in His Humanity. Grace holds 
thile | the key position here just as in all the other aspects of this 
per- doctrine, and from this aspect alone can one begin to grasp 
gins | the true relation of Head and members. The entire scheme 
“the |. Of grace comes to us solely through the medium of Christ. 





He was constituted head of the human race by reason of the 








perfection of His human nature, as well as by the work of 
ial redemption pertinent to His Priesthood. This perfection 
ali flowed from its intimate proximity to the divine nature to 
ted, which it was united in the divine Person of the Son. But, in 
sich | the divine economy of the Incarnation, this grace was not 
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given for Himself alone; it was to be shared by the whole 
human race, or, to speak according to actual fact, by the 
whole Mystical Body. Moreover, in addition to this, He 
merited by His redemptive Passion grace sufficient for the 
salvation of all mankind. Thus no one can be saved except 
through the grace of Christ, in His capacity as Head of the 
Mystical Body. 

As the visible Mission of the Son was carried out by means 
of His human nature, so is the invisible Mission of the 
Holy Ghost (which is a continuing and completing of the 
work of the Incarnation) carried out through the instru- 
mentality of the Son’s mystical humanity of which He is 
the Head and we are the members; and it is the grace which 
He merited and earned in the Incarnation that is the prin- 
ciple of organic life and unity in the Head and members of 
the Mystical Body, the bond of union between the Mystical 
Body and God. Thus it is solely through the medium of that 
fulness of grace pertaining to the humanity of Christ that 
men participate in the divine nature, and it is through the 
operation of His Holy Spirit, the Holy Ghost dwelling in the 
soul, that this participation is perfected. This, we believe, is 
the fundamental notion necessary to the understanding and 
appreciation of such a valuable exposition of the general 
doctrine of the Mystical Body as that given by Mgr. Fulton 
Sheen, an exposition which unfolds in a most vivid and 
practical way the deeper meaning of the spiritual life for 
the workaday Catholic and the tremendous possibilities re- 
sulting for all from their membership of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF ABAILARD 


THAT the problem of Universals was one of the most dis- 
cussed. topics of the twelfth century is an undeniable fact. 
But to regard it as the keynote of that age, reducing all its 
activities to a mere concern about that old dispute, as for 
quite a long time has been the fashion, is as unfair as it is 
untrue. Recent research has shown beyond dispute that the 
twelfth century was, on the contrary, an age of extra- 
ordinary and comprehensive vigour and witnessed excep- 
tional achievements in all branches of learning. It was 
indeed the beginning of a new era in the history of Europe 
and prepared the way, to a large extent, for the ‘‘golden 
age’ of the thirteenth century; it was a true ‘‘renaissance.”’ 
The School of Chartres and John of Salisbury are only two 
of the striking instances of the general culture of the time. 
The most typical figure of the twelfth century, and 
assuredly the most remarkable one, is Peter Abailard. He is 
the personification of the genius of that age of quickening 
L and restlessness, with all its virtues and all its defects. Born 
in 1079 in Britanny at Palais, or Le Pallet, a village near 
Nantes, from his ancestors he inherited an excellent and 
prompt disposition to learning. Eager to learn and as quick 
to assimilate all he had learnt, he excelled in all branches of 
knowledge, from music to theology, leaving his contempo- 
raries far behind. Mathematics, it seems, was the only science 
to which he did not feel any inclination: ““Ea quoque scientia 
cuius nefarium est exercitium, quae mathematica appellatur; 
... quia eius artis [arithmeticae| ignarum omnino me 
cognosco’’ (Dialect, ed. Cousin, 435, 182). Vain, presump- 
tuous, thinking of himself as the only learned man of his 
time, of fighting spirit and bitter in criticism of all and 
sundry, he passed from one school to the other, from 
Roscelin to William of Champeaux, to Anselm of Laon, only 
to attack his masters and scorn them to ridicule. He opened 
schools of his own successively at Melun, Corbeil, and in 
Paris, both at Notre Dame and at Mont St. Géneviéve, 
taught first logic, then theology, and was followed every- 
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where by hundreds of pupils who flocked around hin, 
according to the testimony of Fulk de Deuil and Peter the 
Venerable, not only from every part of France, but even 
from England, Germany, Italy and from all over Europe. 
The Tractatus de Unitate et Trinitate Divina, his first theo- 
logical work, aroused much opposition, and he was con- 
demned in 1121 at the Council of Soissons. Later he came 
into conflict with St. Bernard, who accused him of teaching 
heretical doctrine on the Trinity, and he was again con- 
demned by the Council of Sens in 1141; in the next year he 
died at Cluny. 

His works cover a vast field: poetry, philosophy, theo- 
logy, commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, controversy. 
Recent researches have done much to reveal his versatility, 
to show that he was indeed one of the most brilliant and 
dominating figures in the intellectual movement of the 
twelfth century, and how much the fulness of the thirteenth 
century is indebted to him. R. Stdlze published in 1891 the 
Tractatus de Unitate et Trinitate Divina, and quite recently 
P. Ruf and Prof. Grabmann gave to students the newly 
discovered fragments of his Apologia, which throw fresh 
light on his theological teaching. The more his works are 
known and studied, the more he gains in our esteem and the 
more his greatness is apparent. Ligeard, Martin, Cottiaux, 
Motte, Riviére and other scholars have endeavoured to 
justify his far-reaching principles, if not always all his 
applications of them. However faulty he may have been, 
nobody can question the sincerity of his protestation of 
faith: Nolo esse Aristotelis, ut secluder a Christo. 

Curiously enough, while his theological writings have 
attracted so many scholars, Abailard’s philosophical works, 
though published as long ago as 1836 by Victor Cousin, have 
fallen into oblivion. However, these do not do full justice 
to him, as they reveal but one side of his achievements, to 
wit, the position he took with regard to the controversy of 
universals, and even this quite inadequately. It is only after 
the publication, by Dr. B. Geyer, of the hitherto unedited 
logical works that Abailard’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of philosophy begins to be duly appreciated. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF ABAILARD 


This publication, begun in 1919, has now been happily 
completed. No one is better qualified than Prof. Geyer to 
undertake a critical edition of this sort, and there is little 
need for us to presume to offer approval or praise, for his 
name is indeed a guarantee of thorough and reliable scholar- 
ship. He gives us two philosophical writings of Abailard: 
the Logica Ingredientibus and the Logica Nostrorum pett- 
tiont sociorum—the original title not being preserved, these 
treatises are so called from their Jncipits. 

The first one, the Logica Ingredientibus, is published 
from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library of Milan. It attracted 
long ago the attention of the famous philosopher A. Rosmini- 
Serbati, who extracted from it some passages for his Aris- 
totile esposto ed esaminato (Torino, 1857), and even formed 
the design of editing it entirely. It comprises a commentary 
on Porphyry and on the Categories and the Peri Hermeneias 
of Aristotle. The Logica Nostrorum petitioni sociorum is a 
later work and contains a second interpretation of Porphyry; 
it is edited from the only extant MS. preserved in the library 
of Lunel, Hérault, France. 

This MS. was first discovered by Ravaisson and its exis- 
tence was at once communicated to Charles de Rémusat, 
then in course of preparing his great work on Abailard. De 
Rémusat calls it ‘‘Un fragment précieux pour I’histoire de 
la philosophie,’’ and gives a précis of it in French. Cousin 
and Hauréau contemplated the publication of the whole 
Latin text but, unfortunately, Ravaisson, having lost his 
notes, could not remember where he had seen it. Later 
researches undertaken by J. Reiners for his History of 
Nominalism amongst the early Scholastics again proved un- 
successful, until Dr. Geyer luckily rediscovered it in the 
library of Lunel. Yet, being unable to obtain photographs, 
he was compelled to rely on the transcription he had made 
in 1911. It wanted all the skill of Prof. Geyer to edit such 
a difficult text, for, besides being the only extant MS.., it is 





1Geyer Bernhard, Peter Abaelards Philosophische Schriften. 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittel- 
alters. Band XXI.) Minster i. W., Aschendorff, 1919-1933, pp. x1i- 
648. RM. 25.40. 
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moreover patently very corrupt; he had not any other means 
of verifying or correcting it than by resorting to likely 
parallels and conjectures. 

In addition, the editor publishes two sections from the 
Glossae super Porphyrium secundum vocales, ‘‘Quos anti- 
quitus’’ (Cod. Ambros., 64 sup., Milan), of which he in- 
tended at one time to publish the whole text. The Glossae 
appeared, almost at the same time, in the Testi Medioevali 
inediti of the Ambrosian Library, edited by Dr. C. Ottaviano, 
who is convinced of their authenticity, whereas Prof Geyer 
considers them as the work of an anonymous disciple of 
Abailard. The arguments put forward from both sides do 
not seem to me entirely convincing, and perhaps there is 
still room for further discussion for and against, although 
Dr. Geyer’s contention has on the whole more to be adduced 
in its favour. 

Again, Dr. Geyer rightly rejects the two treatises De 
Intellectibus and De Generibus et Speciebus, edited by 
Cousin and wrongly attributed by him to Abailard. The De 
Intellectibus shows evident marks of Abailard’s influence, 
and probably is the work of one of his many disciples. On 
the other hand, he ascribes to him the Glossae extant in the 
MS. Nat. Lat. 13368 of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris 
containing the De Interpretatione and the De Divisionibus, 
which still await an editor, and the Super Porphyrium, 
published partly by Cousin. Another commentary on 
Porphyry, composed between the two logics Ingredientibus 
and Nostrorum, has not yet been identified. 

To fix the dating of his various works is not an easy task, 
for Abailard dealt with the same topics more than once. 
Prof. Geyer classifies them in three groups according to the 
three different stages of their composition: we have then 
a trilogy of theological writings and a trilogy of philosophical 
treatises. The first group embraces the Introductiones 
Parvulorum, that is the unpublished Glossae, a literal com- 
mentary, his earliest work, written before 1120. The two 
Logics edited by Geyer come next. The former, Ingredient- 
tbus, belongs to the period 1113-1120, while the latter, 
Nostrorum petitioni sociorum, presupposing the De Unitate 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF ABAILARD 


et Trinitate Divina, must be placed after 1120, but certainly 
before 1125, because it is mentioned in the Theologia written 
about that time. In the third group we have the Dialectica 
published by Cousin. This, unlike the other logical treatises, 
is not in the form of a commentary, but rather handled in a 
more personal and systematic way. According to Sikes, the 
writings upon logic were certainly composed before the year 
1120: but he recognizes that ‘‘there is the slight, but 
improbable, possibility that a portion of one book—the 
Dialectica—may have been written after 1128’’ (Peter 
Abailard, Cambridge, 1932, p. 27). Geyer without hesita- 
tion ascribes this work to a later period of Abailard’s life, 
during his stay in Paris, between 1133 and 1136-7. 

Abailard’s position in the history of Logic is far more 
important than has hitherto been realized. He was the first 
to find out a pertinent answer to the question introduced by 
Porphyry but left without a reply, dicere recusabo, which 
gave origin to the controversy of universals and troubled 
and divided the schools for two centuries. His solution was 
decisive and settled the problem once and for all; it was at 
first not fully understood, but his successors had very little 
to add to it. 

Yet, however momentous his contribution to this prob- 
lem, his outstanding merit does not reside only in finding a 
happy solution to an old quarrel, but rather in the farseeing 
principles he formulated, in the new way of approaching to 
it, in the method he introduced in dealing with logical topics. 
Abailard’s outlook on logic was quite different from that of 
his contemporaries. For him the question of the whole logic 
was involved. By his theory of the significatio vocis, or 
sermo, so often misrepresented or misunderstood, he ad- 
vanced logic far beyond the narrowness of the dialecticians 
and prepared the way for the reception of the Novum 
Organon. Further, by introducing into theology the dialec- 
tical method of the quaestio and interrogatio, and the 
disputatio—although his influence on this point must not 
be exaggerated—he is to be regarded as one of the most 
influential forerunners of the scholastic method. 

DaniEL A. CALLus, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


MUCKING IN AGAIN. Penguin has learned, with some surprise 
and distress, that his paragraph in last month’s Extracts 
and Comments on Mucking-In and Sanctified Detachment 
has been interpreted by some readers as a condonation, if 
not an approval, of ‘‘activism,’’ the secularization of reli- 
gion, and of the “‘Americanismus’’ concerning which Leo 
XIII had such strong things to say. He has himself, in 
previous issues (e.g. in November, 1934, August and Sep- 
tember, 1935) expressed himself unequivocally on these lines 
of approach to the position of the Catholic in the modern 
world, and has constantly reiterated, both in extracts and in 
comments, that the only effective and specifically Christian 
and Catholic action in secular society can be brought about 
only by a deepening of specifically supernatural life. The 
Christian can pull his weight in the world only by withdraw- 
ing from the spirit of the world and, in the traditional sense, 
despising it. Nor does the policy of ‘‘mucking-in’’ as he 
understands it, in any way involve, as some critics seem to 
suppose, approval of the existing order of society—whether 
it be the Nazism of Germany or the suburbs of England— 
but it does mean the determined and deliberate acceptance 
of the existing historical situation, not as our ideal, but as 
our God-given material. We cannot be too grateful for stu- 
dents like M. Maritain and Mr. Christopher Dawson for their 
analyses of the evils inherent in that material. We would 
only draw attention to the danger—and we think it is a real 
one—that we become so disgusted with it, and so pre- 
occupied with the preparation of our tools, that we neglect 
to tackle it and, perhaps, find pretexts for ignoring it. But, 
it is perhaps necessary to say again, there can be no speci- 
fically Christian ‘‘penetration’’ without detachment, for 
without detachment there can be no genuine Christianity. 
On all these points, we may recommend an article by Fr. 
Conrad Pepler, O.P., in THE IRISH ROSARY. After describing 
the attitude of those who regard the Church as a utility, a 
panacea, an instrument of worldly betterment, he continues: 


To-day, when all Catholic eyes are being trained on Catholic 
Action, this attitude towards the Church is specially dangerous. 
Though most people are very vague as to the essential elements 
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of Catholic Action, they all seem fairly convinced of this one 
practical fact that Catholic Action demands immediate, constant 
and hectic activity in applying Catholic medicines to modern 
diseases. Organize men’s Catholic Clubs or Bridge parties to 
| occupy a leisure otherwise possibly misspent; set on foot Catholic 
Land Movements and help to redistribute property... . But 
the Church is not a utility. The Church is a Person, the Person of 
Jesus Christ true God as well as true man. The Church can solve 
the modern problems of the world, not because that is her aim, 
but because natural order is bound to follow, we might almost say 
as a by-product, from the infusion throughout the world of her 
» supernatural personality. Jesus Christ the Head of the Church is 
' not a social reformer nor yet an artist, still less the leader of a 
political movement. He is the source of supernatural life. We 
' cannot merely use Him as a wizard to remove physical evils and 
» restore human happiness. . . . 

_ What then must we do to recover the true attitude towards the 
' Church and to drop this materialistic pragmatism? That we cease 
_ from all good works, relinquish our interest in Catholic Action, 
_ the social problem, the liturgical revival, throw over all activity 
' and become Carthusians in miniature? By no means. These 
| activities, encouraged by the Church as they are, are good 
through and through. But we must develop true perspective and 
proportion, so that we have always before our eyes the essential 
' nature of the Church and not merely its attractive external 
_ covering. When Our Lord was asked what must be done to 
_ ensure salvation, the first part of His reply dealt with loving God 
_ to the utmost, while we have learned from childhood that this 
_ love of God must be for His own sake. In other words our first 
_ and pre-eminent duty lies in a life which is devoid of any utili- 
tarian motive. . . . Only by prayer and by fixing one’s whole 
attention upon God can one become a good Christian within the 
Body of Christ, reaping one’s sole inspiration from divine grace. 
Then, once having set foot upon the ladder of perfection and 
_ become a vital member of the Church, it is possible to begin to 
_ develop the powers given by grace and so to branch out into 
external activities, but not before. . . 


Need we say that these fundamentals must be taken for 
granted before the ‘‘penetration or segregation’’ issue can 
be discussed ? 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN ENGLAND. This theme is so important 
that we may be allowed to quote from Fr. Martindale’s 
concrete application of these principles in the January 
MONTH. He sketches the recent history and the present 
condition of religion in England, and concludes: 
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The multitude has lost its religious faith, and the upshot of all 
this, as regards the convictions on which conduct is based, is at 
best the idea that something may be true-er than something else, 
or true-er for me, or true-er in this generation than it used to be. 
This obviously cuts at the root of any religion that claims, as 
Christianity does, to be absolute, universal and final. That means 
that Christ Himself holds no unique and everlasting position. 


But this situation, Fr. Martindale shows, is not to be met 
by competing the “‘world’’ on its own ground. ‘‘If Chris- 
tianity, that is, Christians, are to make any headway at all, 
it must be by offering themselves as something quite different 
and better in a different way.’’ 


Should Christians, then, in their apostolate for Christ, wholly 
neglect this-world considerations? I do not mean that in the very 
least. They should, indeed—but I fear they do not—take the 
initiative in what concerns housing, employment, wages, drains, 
recreation and general culture. They have the highest model and 
inspiration. They have only to ask themselves what would CArist 
think of the degrading and deplorable conditions of living implied 
in bad housing, sweating, overcrowding, dirt and disease of the 
slums and, in consequence, to be much keener to reform them 
than are others who have no such Christian principles, motives or 
ideals. It is part of Christian doctrine that Man is body-soul, a 
unit; and that Christ came to save man, not merely souls at the 
expense of the body, or even society. We think much, and 
rightly, about personal sin—would that we thought more: but 
little about social sin; something about charity, but very little 
about justice. . . 

I am sure that ev very Catholic, indeed, every man of good will, 
should be equipped at the very first possible moment with some- 
thing Christian to do, even, or especially, if it involve some self- 
sacrifice. There is no use at all in trying to make the Christian 
religion—the religion of the Cross—humanwise palatable. This 
means a great intensification in the teaching of what are called 
the virtues; be they ‘‘natural’’ (like truthfulness or self-control) 
or supernatural, like self-regardlessness for Christ’s sake; self- 
forgetfulness amounting to complete self-sacrifice. Christians— 
the reproach is world-wide and age-long—are the greatest hind- 
rance to any coming of Christ’s Kingdom; as, of course, they are 
the greatest help. Alleged Christians, in the mass, are morally 
indistinguishable from others, and often, taken one by one, 
below the spiritual level of unbelievers. Is it your experience 
that the most pious are always the most charitable? It isn’t mine. 
In simpler-minded days, Christians began to say: “‘It is hopeless 
for me to try to live properly in ‘society’; let me get out of it. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


They then became hermits. Very soon—almost at once—they 
thought of something better still—_to create a Christian society. 
Allowing that they could not do so in the world at large, too 
irremediably corrupt, they made monasteries, and lived in 
Christian communities. Now the Holy Father’s constantly 
reiterated commandment is, that we are to Christianize society 
itself and on the grand scale. This is the essential idea in ‘‘Cath- 
olic Action.”’. . . 


A fact, we think, that cannot be over-emphasized. But 
the question still remains open whether or not the means to 
this will not be found to be the formation of semi-segregated 
Christian groups within existing society. 


ERRATUM. A correspondent informs us that we were mis- 
taken in asserting that ‘‘it was THE MONTH that coined the 
term The Church Dormant.’’ The credit seems to be due to 
Mr. Timothy O’Donohue who contributed an article under 
this title to BLACKFRIARS so long ago as March, 1924. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC STUDENT (Glasgow University) : 
Distributism by S. McGrath, Thoughts on Distributism by 


A. Kean: some of the pros and cens. 


CHRISTIAN FRONT (10 cents from 22 Easton Place, East Orange, 
N.J.) is a very promising new ‘‘magazine of social recon- 
struction.”’ 


Cite CHRETIENNE (January 5): An excellent number devoted 
chiefly to sex problems: An editorial on the Holy Family; 
Raoul Rey Alvarez summarizes and comments on contem- 
porary marriage and birth statistics; Marcel Laloire examines 
and criticizes La politique démographique des états totalitaires: 
Dr. De Guchteneere and Canon Dermine, in La question de 
continence périodique and La continence périodique et le 
devoir de fécundité, soberly describe the nature, uses, abuses 
and moral implications of recent discoveries regarding the “‘safe 
period,” and remove many misunderstandings and misappre- 
hensions; Prof. De Greef contributes a shrewd article on the 
problems of adolescence; Abbé Jacques Leclercq sums up in 
an article on La double fin du mariage. This issue (3 Belgian 
francs from 22 rue Josaphat, Brussels) deserves a wide circu- 
lation. 


CROSS AND THE PLouGH (Christmas): ‘‘The greater part of the 
matter in this issue was selected to set forth our central policy 
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DownsIDE REVIEW (January): The Unity of the Church in St. 
Paul by Dom Ralph Russell: a simple summary of St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. Religion and the Modern State 
by T. Charles-Edwards. 


DvuBLIN REVIEW (January): England and Italy by M. Mansfield: 
the background of anti-British feeling in Italy. Cardinal Pole’s 
Eirenikon: Fr. Vincent McNabb presents the Legate’s great 
call on the Council of Trent to penance and humility, blaming 
the Catholic ecclesiastics for their part in the schism. 


EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY (January): the first issue of an 
excellent review. 


HOCHLAND (January): Latenhilfe in Urchristentum by Heinrich 
Vogels: argues that whereas the distinction between the teach- 
ing and learning Church is essential to Catholicism, that be- 
tween cleric and layman as now recognized is not; pleads for 
a restoration of the place which the layman occupied in the 
=" Church as a crying need for the Church in the modern 
world. 


NEW SCHOLASTICISM (January): Ethics in Art and Literature by 
Kurt F. Reinhardt. 

ORATE FRATRES (December 28): The Cisca Plan: how the impli- 
cations of the doctrine of the Mystical Body are being applied 
in Catholic Action in Chicago. 

Reunion (December): Towards the Unity of Christendom: The 
Psychology of the Church Unity Octave by Abbé Couturier: 
how the Octave of Unity is an effective means towards Chris- 
tian unity. The True Basis of Anglicanism by Dr. S. H. Scott: 
the Papal Primacy acknowledged by the first four Councils: 
“It cannot be impossible therefore for a Body which anyhow 
receives the first Four General Councils to be once more united 
visibly in communion with the Successor of St. Peter.”’ 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (December 25): Civilisation, Culture, 
Humanisme et Catholicisme by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P.: an 
excellent statement of the inter-relation of Grace and Nature, 
of the Religious and the Secular, of the Church as including 
and integrating ‘‘the world.”’ 


PENGUIN. 


x * = 


ERRATUM. We much regret the inaccurate enumeration 
which appears on the cover of the January issue of BLACK- 
FRIARS. It should, of course, read Vol. XVII, No. 190. We 
trust that no inconvenience will be caused, to librarians and 
others, by this mistake. EDITOR. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


La VRAIE VIE CHRETIENNE. By A. Gardeil. (Desclée de Brouwer; 
20 frs.) 

These are fragments that would have gone towards the com- 
position of a comprehensive and synthetic work on Christian 
spirituality which the late Pére Gardeil, O.P., had projected but 
never accomplished. A great part of the matter has already 
appeared in articles in the Revue Thomiste and Vie Spirituelle. 
And yet we can be doubly grateful to his nephew, Pére H.-D. 
Gardeil, for the production of this book: first, because more of 
Pére Gardeil’s invaluable work is made accessible, and secondly 
because he himself has sketched in outline a plan and reconstruc- 
tion of the whole work as originally intended. And this last is of 
particular value inasmuch as it exemplifies that which all thomists 
should have at heart—a whole, synthetic, structural view of 
Christian ascetical teaching and practice (structure was a favourite 
notion with Pére Gardeil). An all-embracing vision, cohesion and 
sequence of thought, and other kindred elements, go towards 
forming that ‘‘architectural’’ habit of mind whose great achieve- 
ment is to be seen in the plan of the Summa. Sapieniis est 
ordinare. Spiritual readings and ascetical literature in general 
often treat of profound, excellent matter: but too often it may be 
uncorrelated, departmentalized. The need is not so much for 
various Meditations for Every Day in the Year but rather for an 
ascetical doctrine that presents Christian life as a unity. There can 
be no doubt that Pére Gardeil, had he lived, would have shown 
us la vraie vie chrétienne in its fulness as a synthetic whole. 

The present work, such as we have it, will be relished by those 
who seek strong meat rather than sweetmeats in ascetical teach- 
ing. Page after page is quarried straight from St. Thomas and 
hewn into its French form; and time and again we can note points 
of profound psychological analysis and a masterly knowledge of 
souls. Noteworthy too is the happy use of etymology in explana- 
tions and definitions. Occasionally an apologetic preoccupation— 
e.g. as regards ‘‘la moral laique’’—will interest French rather 
than English readers. 

The publication of this work of ascetic theology in the Biblio- 
théque Francaise de Philosophie is not without a certain piquancy: 
perhaps enough to kindle a debate on the nature of Christian 
philosophy. Yet we have no doubt that the editors have acted 
rightly. Rotanp D. Potter, O.P. 


THE TEACHING OF ST. AUGUSTINE ON PRAYER AND THE CONTEM- 
PLATIVE Lire. By Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P. (Burns Oates; 6/-.) 
The teaching of St. Augustine on prayer is a subject on which 
there are not many books in any language, and certainly very 
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few in English; almost the only one is Abbot Butler’s Western 
Mysticism. This is strange considering what a master of the 
subject he was, and that ‘‘the task of teaching his flock how to 
pray occupied St. Augustine during the whole of his Episcopate, 
or from A.D. 395—430.’’ Some have said that ‘‘he was not 
strictly a mystic.’’ They could hardly deny that he was, properly 
speaking, a contemplative after reading this book (or the Con- 
fessions). What, then, is this distinction between mysticism and 
contemplation? 

He is indeed so great a teacher on contemplation that “‘in 
his well-nigh innumerable references to ‘contemplation’ it is 
generally most difficult to decide whether he is speaking of 
contemplation here or in its fulness—in heaven; he passes from 
one to the other almost as though there were no difference between 
them.’’ This we learn from Fr. Pope’s admirable introduction. 
But however high may be St. Augustine’s teaching, it is also 
extremely practical and a help to all who desire to learn to pray 
well, especially couched in the vivid and readable English of this 
translation, which must have been no easy task considering the 
difficulty of translating St. Augustine’s Latin. The Editor has 
joyfully given us pure St. Augustine, has allowed him to speak 
for himself, and has added little of his own besides the Preface. 
The book is a compilation of extracts from a great number of the 
works of St. Augustine, particularly the sermons, arranged arbi- 
trarily under various headings, How and why we should pray, 
The Lord’s Prayer, The Things we should pray for, Contempla- 
tion, etc., ending with the famous letter to Proba. It has, of 
course, the defect consequent upon such an arrangement, that it 
is rather ‘‘snippety’’ and disjointed, but the extracts presumably 
are not meant for continuous reading but for the constant return 
of the meditative mind, and each one is so pithy that it provides 
abundant food for thought. It is compact and handy so that it 
may be easily carried in pocket or bag. It should become the 
constant companion of many. 

It is to be hoped that this volume is only a preliminary to a 
much larger book in which the editor will use his great knowledge 
of St. Augustine’s writings to give us a complete treatise on his 
teaching on prayer and the contemplative life, linking together 
the extracts and throwing light on them from the other writings 
and putting each in its true light and perspective. 

FRANCIS MoncrierF, O.P. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
THE CATHOLIC TRADITION OF THE LAw oF Nations. By John 
Eppstein. (Burns Oates; 15/-.) 
Mr. Eppstein writes: ‘‘The national bias of many Catholic 
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theologians and publicists both before, during and after the Great 
War, in dealing with this problem [international ethics ]—which 
most of all demands clear thought and the absence of special 
pleading—has been so transparent, their response to the pacific 
leadership of the Holy See so meagre and indeed contemptible, 
that the student must be on his guard against taking the words of 
any particular Catholic divine or author as representing the mind 
of the Church as a whole. Many Catholic theologians of late have 
indeed sinned rather by omission than commission: rather than 
risk the influence of their own national prejudices, or the dis- 
pleasure of their students and readers, they have, it seems, either 
left aside any attempt to deal with the ethics of war and peace 
or contented themselves with reproducing in the shortest possible 
form the traditional thomistic doctrine on the subject.” 


This deplorable fact makes the present volume exceptionally 
timely. In it will be found the spsissima verba of the Scriptures, 
Fathers, Popes, Councils, Bishops, Theologians which bear wit- 
ness to authentic Catholic teaching on war and peace and inter- 
national relationships generally. ‘“The historical method has been, 
so far as possible, employed throughout this work,’’ and we are 
enabled to trace the evolution of this Catholic teaching from the 
mustard-seeds in the Gospel narratives, through their manifold 
applications by the Church and by Christian writers to the 
changing conditions of successive centuries, to the determined if 
little-heeded peace-crusade of Leo XIII, Benedict XV and Pius 
XI. But the work is no mere catena of quotations; they have 
been collated, synthesized, interpreted with skill, and we are 
enabled to see this important body of Catholic truth as a vital 
organic whole. 


The conspiracy of silence regarding the authentic Catholic 
tradition on international right (‘‘For ‘Law’ in the title of the 
book is to be understood to mean jus rather than lex’’) should be 
effectively broken by this scholarly book. Catholic teaching 
regarding military service, conscientious objection, the obliga- 
tions of the clergy to preach and foster international peace, the 
limitations which Christian ethics impose on the rights of coloni- 
zation, can no longer be ignored. Neither can the insistent appeals 
of the Popes (whose practice, however, has not always accorded 
with their preaching), from St. Clement I to Pius XI, on war and 
peace, conscription, armaments—their repeated condemnation of 
war (‘‘always Satanic in origin,’’ as one of them pronounced, 
even in the Dark Ages), their insistent advocacy of every lawful 
means to ensure peace, the ‘‘tranquillity of order,’’ which it is 
the first duty of the temporal power to secure. Nor, it will be 
seen, can Catholics lightly scorn the idea of a league of nations 
and of supranational tribunals for the settlement of disputes, 
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which, it is shown, is an idea implicit in the Catholic tradition 
from the earliest times, and made implicit by countless Catholic 
authorities long before it was exploited by international Masonry 
or put into partial effect by Woodrow Wilson. How effective, 
throughout the ages, has been the pacific mission of the Vicars of 
Christ themselves is also made manifest in the course of this book. 


Deep gratitude is due to Mr. Eppstein for this painstaking 
work, and to the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
which has facilitated its publication. It may be hoped that it will 
be found possible to publish an abridged edition. It is high time 
that its contents were made accessible to all and that the Catholic 
tradition of the law of nations was preached from every pulpit 
and fearlessly maintained and expounded in the Catholic press. 
It is a splendid heritage, and this book should shame us of our 
shame of it. Victor WuiteE, O.P. 


Wuy Not Enp Poverty? By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. (Burns 
Oates; 3/6.) 


“T have said it before and I say it again.’’ Mr. Belloc’s words 
might well form the motto of Fr. Drinkwater’s new book, and 
indeed of any utterance made by monetary reformers in these 
days. The collection of essays under review is a sequel to Money 
and Social Justice. Both the form and the general tone of the two 
books is the same; nevertheless those who have read the one 
should not feel themselves excused from looking at the other. 


The form will suit those who like to take their medicine in 
small doses, and perhaps the shortness of the individual essays 
helps to give them the very readable quality that they have. At 
the same time it makes them appear rather fragmentary, and one 
could wish for a little more solidity about the whole. As for the 
tone, it is prompted by a clear view of our present social con- 
ditions and a clear understanding of the economic conditions 
which have produced them. It will be objected, of course, that Fr. 
Drinkwater is not an economic expert and has no right to meddle 
with such affairs. Such an objection can be refuted only by 
the truism that the economic system is not a watertight com- 
partment in which only its own technicians are allowed to inter- 
fere. Our present system is a bad means to a worse end, and 
those who have the social and moral well-being of their people 
at heart cannot afford to stand by and connive at it. 

The events of the past year have made it almost inconceivable 
that President Roosevelt will not be re-elected. It is therefore 
strictly true to say that the financiers are beaten. Both in Eng- 
land and America the control of prices, which was their chief 
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card, has been taken from them. But the difference between 
England and America is this: there, in practice if not in theory, 
credit creation has passed into the hands of the government; 
here, this second phase has yet to come to pass. We still live 
under a system where money is bought and sold as if it were a 
commodity, where it is issued only in the form of a debt, and in 
order to bear interest to certain individuals who issued it. In 
these circumstances Fr. Drinkwater is probably right to lay most 
stress upon the question of interest charges and of the private 
creation of money. His chapter on usury, entitled The Second 
Deadly Sin, is particularly worth reading. Being only half a 
dozen pages long it cannot aim at any complete solution, but it is 
by far the best sketch of the problem that the present writer has 
seen. 

Another remarkable chapter deals with the objections of dis- 
tributists such as Mr. Belloc, who say that we ought to think in 
terms of property rather than of income. Mere monetary reform, 
they say, will not abolish the Servile State. We must have re- 
distribution of property if any measure of freedom is to be 
enjoyed. In this they are right, but Fr. Drinkwater implies, if 
he does not actually state, the obvious retort. At present both 
large and small owners are in the hands of High Finance. Before 
any redistribution is possible it is necessary for the nominal 
owners of property (and not their creditors) to become the actual 
owners. This position is fast being reached in America, but it is 
not so here. It must involve the disestablishment of the money- 
power, and so in this case, as in so many others, monetary reform 
is the immediate thing for which to fight. It is not an end in itself 
but the necessary preliminary of more important and funda- 
mental reforms. ‘‘If,’’ as Fr. Drinkwater says, ‘‘we blindly 
follow the behests of the usurers, there will be nothing left for us 
to plead but the excuse that was offered by Cain—and not 
accepted.”’ OXFORD AND ASQUITH. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL Ditemma. (P. S. King & Son; 2/6.) 


The one fact above all others which stamps these dreadful 
years of unemployment through which we pass is surely the fact 
of technological unemployment, i.e. that it is in the nature of 
the machine that it displaces human labour. We are over- 
industrialized as a nation: what wonder that the natural remedy 
has seemed to many to lie in the direction of de-industrialization, 
i.e. in a back-to-the-land movement? 

To all such the Report of an Enquiry, organized by Viscount 
Astor and Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, must come as a salutary 
invitation to pause and reflect ‘‘that the number of workers 
required to produce a given quantity of goods is being reduced 
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about as rapidly in agriculture as it is in industry’’ (p. 10); that 
in fact ‘‘Agriculture is but one industry, with various branches, 
among others, which produces commodities with the aid of 
machinery on a rapidly growing scale and by methods subject 
to constant change and discovery and invention’’ (p. go). 

The recent Farm Mechanization Conference, held in Oxford, has 
told the same tale, though from another point of view. ‘‘British 
farming,’’ said Prof. R. G. Stapledon, ‘‘is probably entering 
upon the greatest revolution of its long and chequered career. 
The future lies with the engineer and the implement maker, and 
the most successful farmer will be he who dispenses as far as 
may be possible with everybody else.”’ 

The authors of The Agricultural Dilemma see the only way out 
in conceiving ‘‘land settlement not as a whole-time but as a part- 
time occupation; not as an alternative to industrial employment, 
but as a means of supplementing other resources’’ (p. 83). The 
crucial point in going-back-to-the-land should be, not to want to 
produce for a market, but for one’s own larder. The authors 
therefore advocate “‘subsistence holdings, not sufficiently big to 
enable their occupants to produce for sale to any considerable 
extent, but which would enable men who are unlikely to be re- 
employed and who must rely mainly for their livelihood upon 
some form of unemployment assistance, to find a larger and more 
varied outlet for their energies than a tiny allotment can supply.’ 

The only objection one feels against this proposition is that it 
assumes unemployment assistance as a permanent feature of our 
social system—which thereby stands self-condemned. But is it 
not possible to accept the idea as a plan to normalize conditions 
which the perfecting of the machine has completely upset? To 
do so, it would be necessary to treat industrial employment also 
as only a part-time employment—as a sort of labour to be ren- 
dered for the commonwealth, which would enlist all citizens a few 
hours per day, or a few days per week, or a few months per 
year, leaving them for the rest of their time to their ‘‘subsistence 
holdings,’’ which would form their true home and that of their 
wife and children. The distinction would no longer lie between 
‘industrial’ and ‘‘agricultural,’’ but between ‘‘public’’ and 
‘‘private’’ labour; there would no longer be any ‘‘unemployed,”’ 
for all would be constantly employed, either for the nation and 
the world at large, or for and with their own family on their own 
homestead. 

The working out of such a plan in all its details would take 
time. It could only be applied gradually and would have to 
surmount many and formidable difficulties. In the meantime 
unemployment assistance also would have to go on: but would 
the new re-orientation towards such a common-sense and definite 
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objective to be aimed at not take us radically out of that slough 
of despond into which we are sinking ever deeper, as whole 
generations grow up to know themselves as mere receivers of 
doles; unwanted; useless; surplus stock only fit to be dumped on 
a refuse heap? 

Work for all—would such a rational, nation-wide redistribution 
of work not provide it? And even if for the older people such 
were not possible, all our energies should at least surely be bent 
to train the next generation for it. 

H. C. E. ZACHARIAS. 


FivE ON REVOLUTIONARY ART. (Wishart; 1/-.) 


This book sponsored by the Artists’ International is an attempt 
to study more closely and to reach some conclusion about the 
relationship between the social spirit and art. It is made up of 
five essays, the contributors being Herbert Read, F. D. Klin- 
gender, Eric Gill, Al. Lloyd and Alick West. 

In the first essay Herbert Read tackles the question of what 
Revolutionary Art is, and after not a little reasoning concludes that 
it is “‘Constructive,’’ ‘‘International’’ and (surprisingly) ‘‘Revoiu- 
tionary.’’ His conclusions are broad enough to be undeniable. It 
is fairly obvious that revolutionary art should be constructive, 
international and revolutionary in some sense, but such a clear (if 
mistaken) essay as this seems to warrant more than three con- 
clusions that are vague enough to suit the view of almost any 
school of thought—whether Communist, as Mr. Read’s, or simply 
“bourgeois.”’ 

He is concerned with Abstract art as he considers this to be the 
one truly contemporary and revolutionary form; in addition to 
which we are told that all artists of any intellectual force belong 
to this movement, which, to us at least, is a revelation. Art, 
we are told, is possessive of two distinct elements: ‘‘A formal 
element appealing to our sensibility for reasons which cannot 
be stated with any clarity but which are certainly psychological 
in origin?’’ (italics mine), and ‘‘an arbitrary element . . . which 
is the outer clothing given to these underlying forms.’’ The 
formal element apparently does not change, and the ‘‘changes”’ 
in art are simply the changing valuation of this formal element. 

Now all this is very reasonable and is, as far as it goes, true. 
There is most certainly an unchanging formal element that 
appeals to our sensibility, but is it the function of the theorist to 
tell us this or to reach for an explanation of it? Mr. Clive Bell is 
only too willing to tell us that all art is significant form, but 
he has not yet ventured an explanation telling us of what 
the form is significant. That is the point. Eric Gill has 
defined beauty as that quality in things made by which we dis- 
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cover the quality of their making (wording mine), and this 
certainly seems a more satisfactory and logical definition than 
any of those we have had from the “‘Pure form’’ school. It is not 
in direct contradiction with their arguments but simply with their 
premature conclusions. 

At this stage we might note that Mr. Read in Art and Industry 
says that “‘The utilitarian arts . . . have the appeal of abstract 
art.’’ The formal element in art is unchangeable simply because it 
is dependent on the well making of the object (any object) and the 
change shown in the arbitrary element is the change in the values 
expressed. 

Mr. Gill proclaims that ‘‘all art is propaganda’’ and that 
“the artist can do nothing that is not expressive of some value,” 
and that “‘the artist cannot escape being a man.’’ What we have 
to ask ourselves in this particular problem (and the argument 
applies to all the vital issues of to-day) is whether or not the art 
of what we might call the advanced studio artist (and that Mr. 
Read calls revolutionary) is not expressive of precisely those 
values that we now decry as bourgeois, and whether the concep- 
tion of man expressed in his work is so very different from the 
current idea. It is a significant fact that both Marxist and 
Bourgeois accept as their ultimate standard material conditions. 

Revolutionary art, real revolutionary art, can only come from 
revolutionary artists and can only be representative of a revolu- 
tionized society, and a revolutionized society is one that has 
changed its standards and not merely the expression of its 
standards. 

Mr. Read stands for Communism, that is to say for an altera- 
tion in the distribution of wealth, and this he calls revolutionary. 
What needs revolutionizing is not so much the economic system 
(though this does) as the people themselves. A fundamental 
change in ideals is the only thing that we can seriously term 
revolutionary, and until we have this it is useless to talk about 
revolutionary art as though it were a new form of salvation. We 
can say with Maritain, ‘‘Purify the source and those who drink 
of the waters will no longer be sick.’’ That is the only attitude 
that we can take. 

I have dwelt long on Mr. Read’s article because it is, with the 
exception of Mr. Gill’s, the most intelligent in the book. The other 
three articles are well worth reading but tell us nothing that we 
have not already heard. M. W. RICHEY. 


NOTICES 


OXFORDSHIRE By-Ways. An account of scenes and places which 
for the most part lie off the beaten track in Oxfordshire. By 
R. M. Marshall. With an Introduction by Sir Michael Sadler. 
(The Alden Press, Oxford; 2/6.) 
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I am afraid I cannot agree with Sir Michael Sadler that pro- 
gress makes amends for ruining the environs of Oxford by open- 
ing up to Oxford residents the shyer and more secluded villages 
of the county. Let the peasant and pedestrian keep their last 
strongholds, say I! But let such discerning worshippers as Miss 
R. M. Marshall—whose Oxfordshire By-Ways Sir Michael so 
charmingly prefaces—add their voices to the chorus of letter- 
writers, poets, recluses and historians who have fittingly sung 
their praises. 

Coming of a family lovingly and long associated with North 
Oxfordshire, Miss Marshall has carried on the affectionate re- 
search of her forbears in putting together from local hearsay and 
Bodleian manuscript the intimate history of a score of Oxford- 
shire villages. The valleys of the Glyme and Dorne fare especially 
well at her hands—her picture of Sandford St. Martin being a 
masterpiece of picturesque precision. She rather, I feel, slights 
Wootton, whose enchanting site is commended in Brabant’s 
Oxfordshire; and surely Akeman Street does not run through the 
village but south through Hordley? 

Perhaps, however, Miss Marshall will return to Wootton and 
its worthies and treat them with the unaffected charm and sensi- 
tive humour she has lavished on Somerton and its Catholic 
Fermors, Cropredy and its anti-Puritan Danvers, Littlemore and 
Newman, Ditchley and Rochester, Middleton Stoney and Kitty 
Queensberry. Catholics owe her a special debt of gratitude for 
her unobtrusive sympathy with religious—from Gilbertines at 
Clattercote to Sisters of St. Joseph at Radford; and the Oxford 
Times is to be warmly congratulated on securing the serial 
publication of such delightful and distinguished work. 


H. P. E. 


Laws OF Lire. By Halliday Sutherland. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 


The ‘‘physician who sings’’ was for the schoolmen the stock- 
in-trade example of an Accident. A first-rate physician who can 
also feel and think and write is perhaps yet more of a rarity. 
Laws of Life is stocked with the authoritative information we 
expect from so eminent a specialist, the courage of the hero of 
the Birth Control Libel Action, and the wit and wisdom of the 
author of Arches of the Years. 

Most of the essays are concerned with matters more or less 
connected with sex. The first, on Love, Marriage and Divorce, 
is crammed with the best kind of worldly wisdom and is to be 
recommended to all lovers and would-be lovers. Then two essays 
on Birth Control (including the inner history of the libel action) 
and Contraceptives (their medical and aesthetic objectionableness 
tuthlessly exposed.) The Safe Period: detailed explanations and 
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instructions. Follow chapters on Eugenics, Heredity, Steriliza- 
tion, Malthusianism old and new, Population and Food supply, 
Race-suicide, Laws of Fertility and Growth. And, in other 
domains, on the Use and Abuse of Alcohol, The Dominions Call- 
ing, Euthanasia, and a grim picture of The Next War. 

The book is little concerned with the explicit advocacy of 
Christian ethics. But it does suggest their inherent reasonable- 
ness and conformity with the facts and laws of life. It is, more- 
over, a book which should convince where bare moral and reli- 
gious appeal fails. And it should be read especially by the clergy 
whose moral exhortations and arguments are too often ineffectual 
for their seeming remoteness from the facts of life and the feelings 
and experience of men. V. W. 


A MANUAL oF CaTHOLIC ACTION. By Mgr. Luigi Civardi. Trans- 
lated by C. C. Martindale, S.J. Introduction by His Grace 
the Archbishop of Liverpool. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 


No recommendation is needed of this work which is already 
well known to our readers as the standard handbook of Catholic 
Action. (The French translation was reviewed in BLACKFRIARS 
last April.) It only remains to thank Fr. Martindale for making 
the theory of Catholic Action at last accessible in English. The 
treatment, as the previous reviewer remarked, is rigidly scho- 
lastic, and, as Fr. Martindale warns us, ‘‘here and there our 
translation is bound to have a Latin rather than an English fla- 
vour.’’ The result is solid, often dry. But it is to be hoped that 
its contents will be thoroughly mastered by those at least who are 
responsible for leading and organizing the lay apostolate, and 
that they will be able to present it in more attractive guise as a 
prelude to the establishment of a genuine English version of 
authentic Catholic Action. 


HiGH SPEED SKlING. By Peter Lunn. (Methuen; 3/6.) 


As a first book this has an extrinsic interest, for it is charac- 
terized by a sustained restraint in the use of words and an ability 
to avoid repetition, and these two qualities are still relatively 
uncommon in the Catholic literary movement. The first three 
parts are concerned with skiing detail; Mr. Lunn writes authori- 
tatively as the captain of the British ski-team and his advice is 
pleasantly practical in its elaboration of the minute. The fourth 
part is a study in applied Thomism. It is suggested that the 
asceticism of sport is an attempt to regain a lost co-ordination, 
that it finds its consummation in the sudden recognition of a 
complete and transient control of body by mind, and that this is 
experienced by the racer in an instant of ecstasy analogically 
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mystical. It is a theory that needs to be developed and perhaps 
pruned. Yet it is patent that the technique of racing can be 
expressed in terms of the subordination of matter to form, and 
it seems possible to trace some analogy of proportionality between 
the sudden perception of an achieved unity in the spiritual life, 
aesthetics and high speed skiing. G. M. 


FraNcIS THOMPSON and Other Essays. By Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. (Pepler & Sewell, Ditchling Common; 5/-.) 


According to Mr. Chesterton’s Introduction these pieces could 
never be a substitute for meeting a man like Father McNabb. 
Yet often the subject writing is more revealed than the subject 
written about. The autobiographical strain is sometimes a cause 
of discomfort. The eloquence is more impressive to listeners than 
readers; this memento of it merited closer proof-reading. 

G. B. 


HER Sout To KEEP. By Ethel Cook Eliot. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 
Wor.p D. By Hal P. Trevarthen. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


Both these novels have a similar theme and solution, the power 
of sacrifice for sexual happiness. Yet it would be difficult to find 
a background more different from the American North Oxford 
of the first than the new world sunk in the red-hot granite ten 
miles beneath the Indian Ocean. Autumn leaves in porcelain 
bowls, furniture either consciously antique or consciously modern, 
the graceful trivialities of young faculty wives of New Lime are 
in contrast to the scientific fantasias of Helioxenon. The Psycho- 
phone, for instance, from which a flash of purple lightning darts 
at an elderly Chinese Jesuit. ‘‘Before he had time to make a 
sound he was ashes and charred bones. His blackened skull fell 
upon the gold table with a dull bump. The lower toothless jaw 
and a complete set of false-teeth on gold plates became dislodged 
from it and lay where they fell; the remainder of the skull rolled 
slowly towards Bob and Val and came to rest beneath Bob’s 
nose, fuming a little, with the eye-sockets towards his face. A 
great cloud of steam and smoke rushed upwards from the chair 
where Wang had sat and spread itself upon the ceiling and began 
to descend by the walls. Black greasy smuts began to fall. . . .”’ 
That is one of the juiciest thrills of World D, most of the others 
are icier. G. W. P. 


Lapy Grorcy’s House. By Cecily Hallack. (Methuen; 7/6.) 


Ladyhall is in Cornwall: about it an old-world atmosphere as 
soothing to the city-wrecked frame of Gerald Thornaby as the 
silky coat of the spaniels who form an integral part of it. Sir 
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Richard and Lady Georgina Wake are introduced to the generous 
owners of this house, through which pass many tired souls. . . . 
An attractive novel, though admittedly the lightning cures effected 
under the direction of Lady Georgy savour of an unlimited faith 
in the powers of psycho-analysis, and the sudden love-matches in 
the last few pages introduce no small unreality. B. H. P. 


THE SEVENTH DauGHTER. By “‘Euphan.’’ Illustrated by Ernest 
H. Shepard. (Burns Oates; 3/6.) 


The fact that Ernest Shepard has bejewelled this volume of 
poems with his exquisite drawings is sufficient indication of their 
quality and kind. They have the same delicacy of line, like 
tracery work engraved on silver, and the same whimsicallity, 
sometimes tender, sometimes impish. It is possible that they are 
not well placed amongst the Publishers’ Books for Young People; 
children’s taste lies more in the direction of heavier outlines and 
cruder colours; they would enjoy the music of the verses, but 
they would miss the subtle charm of the poetry. Like most 
general statements, this may not be verified in all individual 
cases, and in any case the taste of a child is an uncertain quan- 
tity. Certainly those who can appreciate this kind of poetry will 
delight in this volume, be they children or grown-ups. 

H. J.C. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Brahms’ second pianoforte concerto, unlike his first, met with 
immediate success; it is without the austerity, harshness as critics 
saw it, of the earlier work; has a greater maturity, an equal depth. 
Throughout, Brahms at his most assured. Schnabel, rightly more 
simpatico in technique than when playing Beethoven, gives a 
brilliant performance. This is easily one of the most important 
H.M.V. recordings of recent date (DB 2696-701). 


Decca likewise produce a work of first importance: the Walton 
Symphony. Harder, for those not thoroughly at home with con- 
temporary idioms, to appreciate at a first hearing, especially in 
the first movement; it reveals on better acquaintance, profundity, 
clarity, grandeur. The last movement suggests irresistibly Sibelius; 
but is no imitative tour de force; it synthetizes in an idiom original 
for all its resemblances the ideas of the earlier movements 
(X 108-113). 

These two recordings alone make the month memorable. 


H.M.V. also issue the Rhapsody in Blue in concerto form: the 
Boston orchestra with Sanroma at the piano; a rendering which 
shows the work at its best. The fourth side is occupied by 
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Gershwin’s Strike up the Band, a vigorous march in the Sousa 
tradition (C 2806-7). Florence Desmond with her usual skill 
impersonates Jimmy Durante, Mae West, Lupe Velez, Zasu 
Pitts, the last especially good, in Hollywood Bridge Game (BD 
275). me Merson fans will welcome his Medley of old favourites 
BD 321). 

From Decca comes a fine rendering of the Barber of Seville 
Overture by the Berlin Philharmonic under Furtwaengler; com- 
parison with the earlier H.M.V. Toscanini recording shows some 
textual variants, notably one in the opening bars, and a slower be- 
ginning; after a rather abruptchange of tempo the orchestra settles 
down to the job with admirable verve (CA 8218). To the new 
recording of the Unfinished Symphony there can be but one 
objection: the labour involved by the use of ten-inch discs. The 
thing itself is admirably done (Berlin Philharmonic under 
Melichar) and its inexpensiveness should earn the gratitude of 
Schubert-lovers who, like Schubert himself, are not overloaded 
with gold (DE 7047-50). The makers of the recent Decca Golden 
Sonata now play Sonata no. 3 in A minor; a lovely thing, equally 
well performed (K 809). Grace Moore sings with her accustomed 
ease and freshness One Fine Day from Madame Butterfly, and 
that bad business from On Wings of Song, Love Me Forever 
(O 130). 

It has been remarked that Ellington gets his best results when 
he confines himself to the length of one side of a ten-inch disc; 
there are honourable exceptions, however, like Creole Rhapsody, 
one of his greatest works; and Reminiscing in Tempo, which occu- 
pies four sides, must be counted another (O 2103-4). Fortunately 
it is Ellington’s own orchestra which exquisitely plays it—for- 
tunately, for experience shows what havoc other orchestras can 
make of his work. Lunceford, for example, has made this month 
a version of Solitude which simply caricatures the original, quite 
apart from the vocalist who spreads himself all over the first part 
and insists on calling it solitood (O 2112). Jessie Matthews makes 
the best, in her usual attractive manner, of Everything’s in 
Rhythm with my Heart and Little Silkworm—the first side very 
much the better, but neither able to compare with their ear- 
wiggling and say-the-word companion earlier reviewed (F 5729). 
That there might be, and very attractively be, jazz chamber 
music is the sort of idea that does not strike one until one has 
heard it done: Grapelly does it with very definite success, and his 
version of Moon Glow and Ellington’s It Don’t Mean a Thing 
should be heard (F 5831). 

(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; C, 4/-; BD, 1/6. Decca: Walton 
Symphony, 30/- complete; CA series, 4/-; DE, 2/6; K, 2/6; O, 12-in. 4/-; 
Io-in., 2/6; F, 1/6.) G.V 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALLEN & Unwin: Out for a Million, V. Krymov, tr. Malcolm Burr (7/6). 


ANTHROPOSPOHICAL PUBLISHING Co.: Spiritual Knowledge: Its Reality 
and its Shadow, Eleanor C. Merry (3/6). 

Anton Pustet (Salzburg): Gemeinschaft und Einzelmensch: eine sozial- 
metaphysische Untersuchung, Eberhard Welty, O.P. (Sch. 11.55.) 

BLACKWELL (Oxford): Who’s Who in Boswell, J. L. Smith-Dampier, 
M.A. (10/6); Thanks to Vergil, Dudley Symon (1/6). 

Bioup Et Gay: Essai de Sociologie, Luigi Sturzo, tr. de l’italien par 
J. Bertrand (20 frs.). 

— Catholic Directory 1936 (3/6); Catholic Who’s Who 1936 

5/-). 

Catuotic Sociat Guitp (Oxford): Economic Control: The Experiment 
of Belgium, Charles Roger; Preface by Paul van Zeeland, Prime 
minister of Belgium (1/-). 

Se From One Vagabond to Another, Alexander Crossley 

5/-). 
CoLDWELL: The Holy Hour; Prayers and Hymns, J. A. Ziebarth (6d.). 
ConsTABLE: The Trembling of the Sea, Barbara Lucas (7/6). 


DESCLEE DE BrRouWER: Lettre sur l’Indépendance, Jacques Maritain 
(5 frs.). 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PrREss (New York): The Historical Scholarship of 
St. Bellarmine, E. A. Ryan, S.J. (no price). 

LABERGERIE: Science et Sagesse, suivi d’éclaircissements sur la philo- 
sophie morale, Jacques Maritain (20 frs.). 

LiGHT OF THE East (Calcutta): The Challenge of the Eternal Religion, 
E. de Muelder, S.J. (Rupees, 1/4). 

OusELEY: Journey to Rome, Martin Dempsey (3/6); From Death to 
Life, L. L. McReavy (3/6); Pioneers of the Faith, Lt.-Col. F. J. 
Bowen (5/-). 

PEPpLeR & SEWELL (Ditchling Common): Pugin, H. E. G. Rope (Stones 
from the Brook No. 3) (5/-). 

Peter HansTEIN (Bonn): Das Wesen der Haresie, Dr. Joseph Brosch 
(RM. 3.80). 

SHEED & Warp: The Secret of Saint John Bosco, Henri Ghéon, tr. F. J. 
Sheed (6/-); The Life of Mother Mary Potter, Eve Healy (7/6); 
Laws of Life, Halliday Sutherland (6/-). 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT Press: Loyalties to Church and State, 
H. W. Fox (1/6). 

Weston CoLLeGE (Weston, Mass.): Alpha et Omega: Theses quaedam 
selectae de Deo Uno et Trino creante et elevante et de Novissimis, 
Joannes Moran, S.J. ($2.00; $1.80 to seminaries and colleges) . 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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—From the MONTH. 


In June 1934 the Catholic Herald claimed 
that it was about to attempt something new 
in Catholic journalism. 


It has established that claim in producing a 
paper which is different in all respects— 
except the one essential—from the other 
Catholic papers in this country. 


In asserting that difference no criticism of 
or lack of respect for its contemporaries is 
implied. 

On February 21st the Catholic Herald was 
enlarged to 173” x 24”. In adopting a size 
which has hitherto been regarded as the 
monopoly of the great secular national 
newspapers it is taking a further step in its 
undertaking: to report the news of Great 
Britain and of the world, commenting on it 
in the light of rational principles and of the 
Christian revelation as held by the Church; 
one which, moreover, interprets the word 
‘‘news,’’ not in any narrow sense, but rather 
in the spirit of the tag: 


‘‘T am a man, and can be indifferent 
to nothing that is human.”’ 





Editorial Offices: Ludgate House, 110 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
Also Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester and Newcastle. 
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